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JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
(Positively the last week but one.) 
THE PROGRAMME WILL BE VARIED EACH EVENING. 








M. JULLIEN begs to announce that Her bee yo a Theatre being engaged for a 
series of Operatic Representations, his series of Concerts must positively terminate 
on Monday, October 17th. 





In consequence of the immense success of 


THE BAND OF THE DANISH GUARDS, 
The Danish Aational Vocalists: 


They will appear every evening during the remainder of the seasom 


THE NEW DANISH FANTASIA 


Will, by general desire, be performed every evening. 


ALI BEN JEN-KINS 


Will appear in the peculiar costume worn in his native Mountains, 


The BAND OF THE FIRST LIFE GUARDS, 


(By the kind permission of Lieut-Colonel the Hon. Dudley Ros.) 





VOCALIST = ss ose MADLLE, LIEBHART, 
Who will sing every evening the new song, 
“RUCK; RUCK, RUCK.” 
VIOLINIST = ose wee nee - M. LOTTO. 


The grand Orchestra and Military Bands number 
170 PERFORMERS. 


Conductor «.  «. 


eee ee wee 


M. JULLIEN, 





Tn answer to numerous enquiries respecting Engagements for the Band of the 
bey Guarps and the Danish Nationa Vocatists, M. Jullien begs to announce 
that having engaged their exclusive services, they will appear only at his Concerts. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL D’OPERA 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On WEDNESDAY, Ocroner 19. 








JULLIEN begs to announce that his CONCERT 


TOUR, with the 
BAND OF THE DANISH GUARDS, 
M. LOTTO, 
AND 
THE DANISH NATIONALVOISCALISTS, 
Will commence about the end of October. 


Communications for e: t 
- gag $ and arrang ts to be made to Mr. Jarre’ 
Theatrical and Concert Agent, 244 Regent Strect, W.. - 


ALI BEN JEN-KINS 


EGGES _to hanounce thate hat the terminathsun of 
EN'S CONCERTS hee shale be no longer engaged there. ALI Ben 


Will therefi 
Apply by letter ak goode Hengagementes, from wherever theye may kome, 


M. 








ALI BEN JEN-KINS, 














AST SIX NIGHTS OF MR. ALFRED MELLON’S 


CONCERTS, Rorat Iraian Opera, Covent Garpen. 


Moite. C. PATTI and Mapame PAREPA, Moiie. KREBS, Mr. LEVY, axo 
Sicror BOTTESINI. 


ulenee WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY will be MISCELLANEOUS 

Ou TUESDAY NEXT, a CLASSICAL NIGHT. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, a BEETHOVEN NIGHT; 

And on SATURDAY NEXT, for the BENEFIT of Mr. ALFRED MELLON 
(Last Night of the Concerts), the Grand Selection from Meyerbeer's Opera, 
“L'ETOILE DU NORD;" and 

The BANDS of the GRENADIER and COLDSTREAM GUARDS EVERY 


EVENING. 
Conpuctorn - - - Mr, ALFRED MELLON. 
Admission—Owe Suite, 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
COVENT GARDEN, 


OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED. 


tte Nobility, Shareholders, and the Public, are respect- 
fully informed that the first season under the Management of this Company 
will commence on Saturday the 15th of October next, with Auber’s celebrated opera of 
Masaniello. In selecting this work for the Commencement, the Directors have been 
influenced by the fact that they cannot have full eyes of the Stage and 
accessories in sufficient time to place a New Opera before the public in the complete 
manner they contemplate. They, therefore, have luded an arrang t with 
Mr. Gye, which will enable them to present Masaniello with all the Scenic Effects, 
Costumes, &c. that have given such general satisfaction during the past Italian Opera 
Season. For similar reasons the second Opera will be Flotow's Martha, which will 
be performed alternately with Masaniello, and in the same efficient style. 

On Tuesday, October 25th, will be produced, a New and Original Opera, in Four 
Acts, the Music by G. A. Macfarren, the Libretto by J. Oxenford, entitled Helvellyn. 
Operas by J. L. Hatton, Gounod, Benedict, Henry Leslie, Frederick Clay, and 
Félicien David, have been accepted, and will be produced during the Season. In 
addition to this, Works by Composers of celebrity and of others less known to fame, 
will be brought out as circumstances permit. 

Engagements have been concluded with the following Artists, namely :—Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Fanny Huddart, Madame Weiss, Miss Poole, Miss 
Martorelle, Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Miss Florella Illingworth (her first appearance), 
and Madame Parepa. Mr. Charles Adams (Principal Tenor from the Royal Opera, 
Berlin,—his first appearance in England), Mr, Henry Haigh, Mr. George Perren, 
Mr. W. Coates (his first appearance), Mr. Herbert Bond (his first appearance), Mr. 
Charles Lyall, Mr. Alberto Lawrence, Mr. J. G. Patey, Mr. Henry Corri, Mr. 
Aynsley Cook, and Mr. W. H. Weiss. Engagements are also being negotiated 
with Madame Guerrabella, and with other Artists, whose names will be shortly 
announced. 
incipal Dancers.—Madlle. Rose Giraud, Mdlle. Duchateau, and Mdlle. Marietta 
Bon (her first appearance in England). : 

The Orchestra and Chorus will be composed entirely of Members of the Royal 
Italian Opera, now so justly celebrated all over Europe. 

The Directors have also the pleasure to announce that they have secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Augustus Harris, to whom the whole of the stage management will be 
entrusted ;—of Mr. Smythson, as Chorus Master; of Mr. T. Grieve (assisted by Mr. 
T. W. Grieve), as Scenic Artist; of Mr. John Russell, as Acting Manager; and of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, as Musical Director and Conductor. They feel confident that 
these appointments will be regarded by the ‘public as a guarantee for the efficient 
manner in which the business of the several departments will be conducted. ‘ 
The Prices of Admission will be as follows :—Stage Boxes, £4, 4s.; Grand Tier, 
£3, 38.; Pit Tier, £2, 12s, 6d.; First Tier, £2, 2s.; £1, 118. 6d.; and £1, 1s.; Second 
Tier, 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
two First Rows, reserved, 3s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, unreserved, 28.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; 
Gal 1s. 

Tes will be No Charge for Booking Places, nor will the Box-keepers or 
Employées of the Theatre be permitted to take Fees or Gratuities under any pre- 
tence whatever. 


RS. CAMPBELL BLACK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 

Francis Ropixson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ's Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music. Mrs. CAMPBELL Buack accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 
and Guitar. All communications respecting engagements to sing at Concerts, &c., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 






























































Musty Hall, Fungus Common, 





Me F. B. JEWSON begs to announce that he has 


returned to Town.—21, Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 
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MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


SERIES OF 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
TO BE GIVEN FORTNIGHTLY 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, at half-past 2 o'clock. 


The Second Concert will take place on Saturday, Oct. 15. 


All the highest talent of the day, as in former years. Pictorial illustrations by the 
great scenic artist, Mr. William Beverley. At the first entertainment Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, with scenery ayd dramatic action, which made so great 
a sensation at Mr. Glover's Concerts last yéar, will be repeated. Those 
celebrated English singers, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mme. Parepa, wil] appear 
together for the first time this season, in conjunction with every other artist of 
distinction whose services can be obtained. Also the London Choral Uniow, con- 
sisting of 200 voices, with an instrumental band, including performers selected from 
the orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty's Theatre. An 
engagement has likewise been concluded with the renowned pianist, Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who will appear at four of the festivals, and play’ at each a concerto by 


Maison fondee en 1855. 
AGENCE GENERALE DES THEATRES 


: DE 
MM. VERGER FILS 


2, RUE ROSSINI, 2 


AVEC SUCCURSALES 
A Londres, Milan, Naples, Bologne, Florence, Vienne, Saint-Pétersbourg, 
Madrid, Barcelone, Bruxelles. 
Achat et Vente de Musique 
.COSTUMES 


Et tout ce qui concerne le service des théitres italiens et francais, 





L’Agence se charge en outre de négocier et faire escompter toutes sortes 
de valeurs, d’acheter et vendre, pour le compte des Directeurs 
et des Artistes, titres, propriétés, immeubles, etc. 


AFFAIRES CONTENIEUSES, 





Beethoven. At the second entertainment, two scenes from Weber's Der Freischut 
including the famous Jncantation with modern spectral illusions and effects (for the 
first time in any theatre), will be given. At the third, Mendelssohn's Antigone (first 
time for twenty years on the London stage); while future arrangements will com- 
prise performances of Handel's Acis and Galatea (not given upon the stage since the 
memorable management of Mr. Macready at Drury Lane), acts of popular operas, 
Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Nacht and Italian Symphony, both with scenic and 
dramatic illustrations (for the first time on any stage). The miscellaneous parts at 
each festival will consist chiefly of selections from the newest vocal and instrumental 
works of living composers, British and Foreign, and illustrate so far as time and 
space may permit the present state of musical art at home and abroad. Several new 
instruments will likewise be introduced, ‘and their peculiar powers exhibited by 
performers of the very highest class. Among these will be the celebrated Mr. Levy, 
whose execution on the new cornet, made expressly for him by Antoine Courtois, 
recently created so great a sensation in Paris. With the determination to give his 
patrons established favorites in all departments of art, Mr. Glover combines the 
earnest desire to bring forward new talent of every description, feeling convinced 
that much genuine ability exists in this country awaiting only fair opportunity to 
win due recogujtion and reward. It is also in contemplation to give Pictorial Illus- 
trations (without dramatic action) of certain portions of Jsrael in Egypt and Elijah, 
with all the reverence and decorum which characterized the illustration of the former 
work, under the immediate direction of Mendelssohn, at the Diisseldorf Theatre in 
1833, and respecting which he says, in his celebrated letters, ‘‘ A grander effect than 
this I have rarely seen.” Full particulars and details will be duly announced. All 
communications to be addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison's 
foreign music warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to inform 

her Friends and Pupils that she has returned to town for the season. Her 

Soirées for the practice of Vocal Concerted Music will commence as usual in November 
at her residence, 50, Bedford Square. 


\ ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “THE KNIGHT 
AND THE MAIDEN” (Words by H. Hersgx, Esq.), composed by EMILE 
Bexoer, at Taunton, Oct. 3rd. 


ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Ranprccrr’s admired 
Cradle Song, “‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” and the duet (with Miss Ross 
Hersek) “OH, GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY” from Howard Glover's 
Ps aaa of Once too Often, at the City Hall Concerts, Glasgow, THIS DAY, 
etober 1. 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 
SONG OF MAY,” composed by W. V. Wattacg, at Reigate, October 13, 


Miss HELEN HOGARTH (Mrs. Ricnarp Roney), 


begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has ret 
season.—10, Gloucester Cresent, Regent's Park, N.W. vsttiaiaiicameadiass 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 


Sete omPoned by M, Buumenraar, at Mr. HAtyz’s Concert, at Manchester, 


M®: HANDEL GEAR, Professor ‘of Singing in Italian, 


German, and English, begs to inform his Friends and Pupils that h 
returned to town for the season. 32, Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, ve 


R. LEONARD WALKER will sing “Larco at 


Factorum,” accompanied by the fu fl 
Concert THIS DAY at Drury neo a Bomien Goes 


USIC PRACTICE.—A Professor of Music of eminence 


and standing has a good practice to offer on reasonable te 
rms. He} 

to go — Aad his health. The applicant, who must enclose all salma oeke 
— mus & good musician, pianist, and organist, and be able to keep a choir in 
_ ro ee . oy Cathedral poe The organ is a first-rate instrument 

at least once a'wee Letters to A. B. F., offi : 
Wostp, 244, Regent Street, willbe forwarded under cover to gn pth ds ayn 
Advertiser. The strictest confidence must be observed. ‘ ” 
































O PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS OF MUSIO. 


Authors’ Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms by F, Bowcher, 


IMPORTANT STOCK OF 
MESSRS. LAMBORN COCK, HUTCHINGS, & Co. 
(Late Leapger anp Cock), 
Music Publishers, New Bond Street. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Music and Literary Property, will sell by Auction at their House, 47, 


Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side). early in November, the highly important 
stock of Messrs. Lamborn Cock, Hurcutnas, & Co. (who are dissolving partnership), 


popular modern composers; editions of the works of the great masters, newly and 
specially arranged ; songs, pianoforte music, an extensive assemblage of popular 
works adapted for tuition, and miscellaneous music of all kinds. Further particulars 
will be announced. 

*,* Sales of Music and Instruments monthly during the season, commencing jn 
November. Consignments, large or small, can be received at any time. 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON)?” 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
The Verso by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
CoMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 


Produced at the Birmingham Festival with the most brilliant success, and pronounced 
by the Press to be a masterpiece of the English School, 


Complete Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, Price 18s. 








SONGS, DUETS, &c., Printed separately, ad. 
The full moon is beaming. Tenor Aria ons one one one eve ow 2 6 
The Sea rules all. Song, Bass or Baritone ... pees eve ee0 ese ow 36 
Our home shall be on this bright Isle. Soprano Aria... eee re oe | 
Here may we dwell. Duet, Sopranoand Tenor... oes ooo oe » 30 
Hark! those spirit voices. Duet, Sopranoand Tenor... ose ooo = oe OO 
Hail to thee, child of the earth. Trio for two Soprani and Contralto, Arranged 
from the Chorus of ** Seamaidens " eee see ose ove oa «aa @ © 
Intermezzo (Instrumental). Arranged asa Pianoforte Duet .. «. w. 5 0 
to 


The Choral and Orchestral (String) Parts are all Published, and can be supplied 
Societies on moderate terms. 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





PUBLICATION OF THE FULL SCORE 
or 
“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 
By HENRY SMART. 


In order that this admirable composition may be thoroughly appreciated by Students 
and Amateurs of Music, it is in contemplation to publish the Futu Scora by Sub- 
scription, Names should be sent in to the Publishers at once. | 


Price to Subscribers, 158. ; to Non-Subscribers, 218, 
Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


» “AT MORNING'S BREAK” 
(MORGEN FENSTERLN) 
MDLLE. LIEBHART’S Admired Song, sung by the 


Popular Austrian Vocalist every evening at Jullien’s Concerts at Her 
nag Theatre, is published price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
treet, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 
“WHITHER AWAY. 
SONG, 

Composed by GEORGE B, ALLEN. 





3, Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 





ondon; Dpnoan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


consisting of about 35,000 engraved music plates of copyright works of the most . 
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“ DEBORAH ” IN ENGLAND.* 


Mosenthal’s Deborah has been for the last ten years a stock piece 
on the German stage, but never did this “* people’s drama” achieve 
among us anything like the triumphs it has recently celebrated at 
the New Adelphi ‘Theatre in London, where it has been performed 
day after day, without any sensible diminution in the rush for 

Jaces. It is worth while to inquire into the causes of so extra- 
ordinary a success, which appears like a protest against the esthetic 
judgment of the author's native land. — ss 
1 will not here discuss the alterations introduced into the piece by 
the English adapter, but I believe myself justified in assuming that 
they have not had much to do with the success in question. 

For the fundamental error in the plan of the piece—the incon- 
gruity, namely, between the language and the train of thought, 
especially in the case of Joseph, and the mental sphere and educa- 
tion of Styrian peasants eighty years ago—we certainly should not 
expect an English audience to manifest a greater degree of sensi- 
tiveness than a German one, but rather the contrary; certain 
touches of nationality, too, in the dialogue, help to conceal this 
discrepancy. We might, with greater justice, perhaps, assert this 
would be the case with the principal point, so unskilfully treated, 
of the plot, we mean the supposed acceptance of the money by 
Deborah, because there is here a party spirit, to be more nearly 
described presently, ready, it would seem, to come into play. The 
fate of the persons in the drama springs from a misunderstanding, and 
for the ethical foundation of this misunderstanding, of this chance, 
on which foundation the value of the entire drama depends, the 
poet employs the greatest art of stage construction, without, how- 
ever, being able ‘to achieve more than an outward concealment of 
the inward impossibility. For, if we must begin by regarding as 
a sophism the fact that Deborah, partly from pride, pattly from 
the stings of conscience at the abandonmentjofzher companions in 
misery, allows the moment which exerts in her soul the strongest 
and profoundest sense of preservation to pass by without explana- 
tion, without assurances and oaths of her innocence, and without 
demanding, with passionate determination, proofs establishing the 
falseness of the calumny, the sudden change in Joseph’s feelings, a 
change which takes place within an hour, strikes us as completely 
impossible, although it is presented to us as so natural. As he 
could not help doing with such love as his, Joseph has so well 
understood Deborah's noble and devoted heart, that the mere idea 
of offering her money would be morally revolting to him—and for 
this conviction of the noble nature of any one, for this instinctive, 
but, on this very account, more tenacious and more deeply-rooted 
appreciation of anyone’s worth, to be lost, without any inward 
reason, from one minute to the other, is an impossibility if not an 
act of treason ; after the return of the Schoolmaster Joseph ought 
to have at least sufficient of his former moral indignation left 
to—doubt, that is, himself to examine the Messenger or the 
Schoolmaster, in other words, to discover that it was not Deborah 
but the other Jewess who had taken the money—an idea 
which would most naturally suggest itself to him. And this is 
all the more certain, because even a moderate intellect and 
even a mind which could accept as credible the sudden change 
from poetically glowing love (such as that experienced by Joseph) 
to calculating greed for money, must at once perceive that 
a1 union with the son, the rich heir, which was solemnly pro- 
mised for this night, before the face of Heaven, would necessarily 
appear to the Jewess more enticing than the money, by accepting 
which she would abandon her other claim altogether. And, as in 
the conduct of the world by the Almighty, so in the conduct of a 

ma by a poet, man judges far too quickly by results, there here 
begins to come into play, produced by the result of the acts repre- 
sented, a party feeling, an arbitrary and artful, though not so 
artistic, work of the author. The inward guilt of these moments 
ought to bring forth a harvest of evil for Joseph; but, lo and 
behold, such a harvest falls exclusively to the share of the oppressed 

Jewess, while Joseph, rising new-born from sin, gathers in a har- 
a salvation and blessing. The God of fate in this picture of 

ife is a Christian party-god—and this it is which most decidedly 
je to be the secret charm, and the reason of never-ending 

Tansports for the English public at the New Adelphi Theatre. 


* From the Vienna Recensionen Deborah, it i 
I ‘ier a t is superfluous, perhaps, to 
observe, is the original German title of Leah, ' ig 








The guilt of the Christians in the piece either disappears under 
the semblance of the action of chance, of ancestral manners and 
customs, &c., or the evil that accrues to them therefrom is no evil 
but simply menace, a little anxiety and transient alarm. ‘Ihe 
moral murder of Deborah by Joseph—or, as the author represents 
it, by an unfortunate chance—produces for her unutterable misery 
and a broken heart, but for Joseph it is attended by happiness : a 
good and faithful wife, a father’s blessing and the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. With all the sins they commit, the Christians are fortu- 
nate, God blesses them, and, in the midst of their good fortune, 
they find leisure to allow their evil -conscience—speaking as dread 
of misfortune, and so on—to work at its own convenience upon 
itself, and bear the fruits of} purification. In the fourth act, they 
overflow with honorable repentance, correct appreciation of tiem- 
selves, a noble desire to make up for any wrongs they may have 
committed, and Christian humility and benevolence—it is quite 
edifying to see them! The poor Jewess, however, who, after suffer- 
ing an endless amount of hate, really did nothing more than once 
in her life entertain an ideal love with all the power of a particu- 
larly passionate heart—the poor Jewess is never allowed any 
respite to cherish repentance and improvement by reflecting under 
the healing hand of good fortune, but great results follow from 
small transgressions, and hurl her, in a moment, into the 
abysses of wretchedness. ‘The passion of love, with which, 
so to speak, she led Joseph astray, becomes in him a sort of 
dismal feeling—the reason of which is most certainly to be sought 
for in his inward struggle between his heart and his family ties, 
more than in aught else—and this feeling becomes the bridge to his 
guilty flight. Moreover, for Joseph’s sake, Deborah has left her 
Jewish family, and instantly, when she is accused of venality at 
the gate of the farm house, the knowledge of this, at the moment 
most adapted for speaking, weighs down her conscience with guilt 
and her lips with silence ; instantly, she is not merely frightened by 
the heartless action of Joseph, when he throws down the money, 
but actually ‘‘ trodden under foot like a flower” before she has met 
with any kindness or with any justice from fate! It is true that, 
at a later period, satisfaction is afforded to her soul by the fact that 
Joseph discovers the true state of matters and begs her forgiveness, 
but this does not occur till she has suffered seven years’ despair, 
and when it does occur it is at a moment which is forthwith pro- 
ductive of ten times more misery to her, for it is just as the man 
she loves has—at the expiration of only a week !— irrevocably 
united himself, by the bonds of the church, to another, whom 
‘ before God he has called his wife,” and, as though to increase 
still more the bitterness of her anguish, immediately after she has 
unconsciously pronounced a blessing on Joseph and his wife, actu- 
ated thereto by an impulse so good and so pure, that this alone 
would have merited the reward of a Christian fate! The anger and 
curse, on the other hand, to which she is worked up by this horrible 
treatment, prove, without remedy or hope, so much poison for her, 
every day during five years, while the Christians are favoured by 
the greatest good fortune, in which they purify themselves of their 
former misdeeds. ; 7 

Now, as it happens that in great minds suffering produces a far 
more elevating and healing effect than happiness, Deborah ought 
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Christianity which does not allow her to wield the power of re- 
venge ; it is to the workings of Christianity alone that her Jewish 
soul must give in. She is spared five years to be abashed, to have 
her heart degraded, and to be taught, in a highly effective manner, 
by the almighty power of the Christian God. 
And it is precisely this which is the essence of the enthusiasm of 
missionary-loving, massively es English. In the Jewess the 
God of the Jews is humbled and chastised by the God of the 
Christians, his seed is the wind, and his harvest the storm; but 
with the God of the Christians, we are elevated to the purest, the 
sweetest triumphs of humanity. Taken all in all, the Jewess falls 
a sacrifice to a prejudice, but Christian authority rests upon the pre- 
judice in question, and that this authority, after a free acknowledg- 
ment and partial softening -down of the prejudice, should be so beau- 
tifully and splendidly exhibited and maintained, not by philosophisms 
and fine phrases, but by the very blessings of Christian life—this is 
something which ‘‘ warms the heart,” as the late King of Prussia 
used to say, in the heaven of faith. The solution of the piece 
warms the heart somewhat less when looked at in an asthetical 
light. Like the Moor, Deborah, after she has performed her task, 
is sent forth into banishment—into loveless, homeless misery, . . . 
where only the holy flame of human love still glows in the cemetery 
of her breast. Yes, her noble, pure, but Jewish soul has been im- 
proved until it has been elevated into a cemetery, while the origi- 
nators of this Jewish suffering, and other of a similar description, 
the children of the three-in-one God of Christianity are allowed to 
distribute their alms, and weep for joy at the blessing of plenty in 
their houses and in their fields . . . Itis for this reason that the 
English of the New Adelphi thought to act in a more humane 
manner by not making Leah emigrate, but by causing her to die 
out-right, and thus consistently and energetically complete the 
victory of Christ over Jehovah. 

I need scarcely assure the reader that it is not in the slightest 
degree*my intention to underrate Mosenthal’s merit in having 
produced, in Deborah, a drama characterized by deep warmth of 
feeling, and by the developement, in some measure unusually ex- 
cellent, of the human heart in numerous varied phases—a drama 
which, when well played, will always prove itself'an exciting and 
inspiriting work of art. 

[We should say that Miss Bateman would not quite agree with 
the writer of the above as to the cause of the great run of Leah at 
the New Adelphi.—Ep. M. W.] 

Crystau Patace.—An Italian concert will be given to-day by the 
company of Signor Luiga Garibaldi. Signora Garibaldi has some 
claims to public favor as being the niece of General Garibaldi. She is 
also, we are told, an accomplished singer, and her company contains 
some exeellent artists. The programme is excellent and one decided 
novelty—an overture by a composer of Italian reputation — the 
Chevalier di Liguoro. The concert will be conducted by Mr. 
Augustus Manns, 

ee 

Trieste.—La Regina di Cypro, by Pacini, has been very successfully 
produced. 

Narres.—The new theatre, which is to be opened before the end 
of this month, is to be called Il Teatro Reale. 

Vienna.—On the 4th inst., as early as nine o’clock in the morning, 
the Riding School attached to the Imperial Military Academy received 
within its walls a perfect host of singers who had come to take part in 
the general rehearsal for the great Vocal Festival in the Neustadt. 

They were received with a short but hearty “ Griiss Gott,” by the 
President of the Federation, Dr. Bauer, and with a friendly welcome 
by the singers of Neustadt. After the rehearsal there was a grand 
procession to consecrate the new flag of the Federation in the great 
Rathshausplatz. The concert itself began at half-past three. 
Including the singers, it was attended by some five: thousand persons. 
It went off very well_—With the exception of the above event, there 
is not much to chronicle in the way of music. The month of 
September is, however, musically speaking, the only dead month in 
the whole year, and musicians wit beale to resume their activity 
with the first days of October. The management of the Operahouse 
has written to Paris for the altered edition of Zampa, as it has been 
decided that Wachtel is to play the principal part. Thomas Lowe's 
opera, Concino Coneini, is at length to be produced. Herr Ander has 
returned from his trip, but his health is not materially improved. 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah is to be given in January, with Madlle. Murska 
as the heroine. Active steps have already been taken to carry out 


ANTONIO SALIERL 
(Continued from Page 618.) 

The relations: which existed between Mozart and Salieri have 
been a fruitful topic for three-fourths of a century. As we have 
now reached the period of the composition of Figaro, this is the 
proper place to treat of a by no means easy subject. Holmes’ 
remark that Figaro was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
Emperor Joseph is a mistake (Holmes’s Life of Mozart, p. 199. 
Am. Ed.) Da Ponte, finding it necessary to write something 
which should justify Joseph in retaining him as Court Poet, and 
conquer Abbate Casti and his party, and knowing but two com- 
posers whom he, at the time, was willing to write for, ‘ set 
himself,” as he says, ‘‘ earnestly at work to think out a pair of 
dramas for his dear friends, Mozart and Martin. As to the first, 
I saw easily that his boundless genius demanded a broad, many- 
sided, and noble subject. As I talked with him one day on this 
topic, he asked me whether I could, without too much trouble, 
form a text out of the comedy of Beaumarchais, entitled The 
Marriage of Figaro.” Thus the idea was originated by Mozart 
himself, and this was in the Autumn of 1785; for, on November 
2, he writes to his father, and excuses the shortness of the letter 
on the ground that he is excessively occupied with Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Da Ponte asserts positively that the opera, text and 
music, was finished in six weeks. This may be so, for Mozart’s 
entry in his own catalogue, 

(1786) “29 April, Le Nozze di Figaro,” 


may refer to the completion of the overture which had, of course, 
not been needed until the work came to rehearsal,—and the first 
stage rehearsal had taken place the day before (28),—and thus 
Holmes is again corrected, who believed that the work was entirely 
written in that month of April! Again; Holmes says (281): 
‘Salieri and Righini, being at this time ready with operas, were 
both competitors with Mozart for preference.” His authority is, 
of course, Kelly, who says that three operas were now ready: JI 
Demogorgone, by Righini, Figaro, by Mozart, and the Grotto di 
Trophonio, by Salieri. But we have already seen that Salieri’s 
opera was given on the 12th of October of the preceding year, 
and we shall see, when the thread of the narrative is again 
resumed, that he was at this time too busy with his two operas for 
Paris to have any time or inclination to stand in the way of 
Mozart. We shall see, moreover, that he left Vienna in the 
spring of 1786, and did not return until October, 1787. When 
Mozart's father, therefore, writes to his daughter in April, 1786: 
*‘ Salieri and all his tribe will move heaven and earth to put it 
(Figaro) down,” whatever may have been the Italian’s desire in 
the premises, he was not in Vienna at the critical time; nor could 
he have been the cause, that after Martin’s Cosa Rara came upon 
the stage, November 17, 1786, Mozart’s work was laid aside. ‘The 
fact is, Joseph’s taste was not yet cultivated up to Mozart’s mag- 
nificent instrumentation. From what we have already seen of 
him and his taste in music, how could it.be ? 

One more passage from Holmes is worth quoting, to show the 
danger of trusting to fancy in writing history :—‘‘ Few have been 
the instances in dramatic annals in which men of such renown as 
Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Paesiello, Storace, Salieri, Righini, 
Anfossi, &c., have been collected under one roof to witness the 
first performance of an opera, as it is no improbable surmise that 
they were on this occasion "—viz., the production of Figaro on 
the first evening of May, 1786. ‘The ‘‘surmise” is, on the other 
hand, very improbable. The strong probability is that Haydn 
was not in Vienna at all, but in Esterhaz or Eisenstadt ; Salieri 
left for Paris in the spring of this year (Friihjahr) says Mosel ; 
Anfossi brought out in this same year an oratorio at Castel Nuovo, 
and an opera at Padua, and I can find no proof whatever that he 
had recently been in Vienna. ‘ When on the 17th of November 
Martin’s Cosa Rara obtained an incredible success, which, ‘both 
with the public and with'the Emperor, threw Figaro into the 
shade, it became possible to lay it (Figaro) quite aside,” says 
Jahn. Few who have read the history of Mozart have escaped 
the impression that Martin’s opera was adopted by ‘ Salieri and 
his tribe” as a means of banishing Figaro from the stage. To 
this, be it but remarked again that Salieri had been for months in 
Paris, and that Da Ponte says :—‘ Hardly were the parts (of the 





this resolution, 


Cosa Rara) distributed, when all hell seemed to be let loose.” 
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wing that the text was by him, the singers, while doing 
ye pote to put down Martin, praised the libretto to its 
author as one which showed him how an opera should be written! 
Only the express command of the Emperor caused the work to be 
produced. The cabal had, if possible, been worse than that 
against Mozart, and in it Salieri could by no possibility have 
borne a part. Is it necessary then to believe that Salieri’s 
intrigues kept Figaro from the stage? It should not be forgotten 
that the opposition to l’igaro was also in a great measure led by 
Abbate Casti, and against Da Ponte, not against the composer ; 
and that in: less than three months after the success.of Una Cosa 
Para, Nancy Storace, the Susanna of Figaro, and O'Kelly, the 
Basilio, left Vienna, which may well have prevented for the time 
a reproduction of the opera, without charging it upon a man then 
living in Paris. bee ‘ 

When Leopold Mozart brought his children to Vienna the second 
time, September, 1767, they were forced to take refuge in Olmutz, 
on account of the ravages of the small-pox, and not until January, 
1768, could they establish themselves in Vienna. In that month 
Wolfgang Mozart completed his twelfth year: Antonio Salieri 
entered the second half of his eighteenth. ‘The former excited the 
admiration and astonishment of the Empress Maria Theresa and the 
musical circles of Vienna by his wonderfully precocious powers as 
pianist and instrumental composer, and the envy and hatred of 
the routine musicians of the city, young as he was; the other was 
still the pupil of Gassman, already a favorite of Joseph, and just 
beginning to hear compositions of his own introduced into the 
popular operas. Mozart had the composition of La finta semplice 
entrusted to him; but Affligio in the end never allowed it to come 
to performance, nor could the Emperor command it, for at that 
time Affligio was the lessee of the Court stage, and Joseph had no 
power in the premises. Intrigue and cabal conquered, and the 
youth, Salieri, had no opportunity of hearing an opera from the 
boy Mozart. When the Archbishop of Salzburg brought his 
chapelmaster to Vienna, in March 1781, and treated him with 
such indignity and cruelty as to force him to leave his service and 
settle in Vienna, he was.in his twenty-sixth year, and was already 
the author of some half a dozen Italian operas, which had proved 
successes, and which, though not given in Vienna, must have been 
known to the Vienna musicians. Salieri in the meantime had pro- 
duced fifteen operas, mostly for the Vienna stage, and many of 
them with splendid success. It is not at all improbable that the 
triumph of Mozart's German opera, Belmont and Constanza (12th 
July, 1782), may have opened Salieri’s eyes to the surpassing 
genius of the young Salzburger; but it is difficult to see how 
any argument to prove the supposed envy and jealousy on his 
part toward Mozart can be based upon unsuccessful rivalry in the 
field of German opera, the Italian’s only essay in that direction 
having been the Chimney Sweeper, which was only composed as 
a study—was wretched in its text—was produced more than 
4 year before Mozart's work—and, in spite of the critics, was not 
unsuccessful. 

In what was held to be his own department, Mozart was with 
one voice pronounced unrivalled. Who played the pianoforte with 
such astonishing power, sweetness and execution! Who composed 
concertos, or indeed any form of chamber-music, which could 
stand the comparison with his, save, perhaps, Prince Esterhazy’s 
chapel-master in symphony and string quartet, a man who to great 
and undoubted genius added the experience gained in a life at this 
time (1781-2) double his own ?* It is perfectly natural that under 
the circumstances"things should have moved on as they did. It is 
to us certainly a misfortune that Mozart had not two or three texts 
4 year to compose for the stage; but his and his father’s complaints, 
natural and well founded in one point of view as they are, should 
- be taken as giving us the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
— truth. The facts, as they seem to me, are these :—The 

lan school had so long supplied the theatrical music of the 
pep that it felt itself in the position of a possession of a prescrip- 
i Tight to furnish opera in such quantity as was desired; and 
wu a daily bread was at stake, one cannot be surprised that 
paid ers of the school should exert themselves to keep out in- 
} ers. Again, after the spasmodic efforts to establish German 
pera, during which the Italians were dismissed, Joseph returned 
(Sonnsarnestsienicunisesnnetdiieiis 





to his first love—his only real love—and Italian opera buffa again 
became his evening recreation, performed by the splendid company 
collected by Salieri, of which Nancy Storace and the Irishman, 
Michael Kelly, were members. For this company, in its third year, 
Mozart wrote Figaro. Joseph gave it a chance; but the music 
was no more to his taste than that of Gluck in his greater works ; 
it did not amuse like the thin Italian scores; nor did he ever ac- 
quire a taste for so high an order of art. Figaro was caviare to 
the generality, as were those splendid quartets, which Mozart dedi- 
cated to Haydn, and, in his musical taste, the Emperor belonged 
to the generality. Still he gave Mozart a chance, and a year or 
two later, when Don Giovanni succeeded at Prague, he had it 
given also in Vienna. 

Dittersdorf had an interview with Joseph at this time, and here 
is part of the conversation as he reports it :— 

J.—What do you say to Mozart’s composition ? 

D.—He is unquestionably one of the greatest original geniuses, and 
thus far I have known no composer who possesses so astonishing a 
richness of ideas. I could wish he was not so prodigal of them. He 
does not allow the auditor to take breath ; for hardly will one reflect 
upon a ‘beautiful thought, when another still finer. is there, which 
crowds out the former, and so it goes on and on until at last a man 
remembers not one of all these beauties. 

J.—In his theatrical pieces he has the single fault, that, as the 
singers have very often complained, he covers them up by his accom- 
paniments. 

D.—That would surprise me. It is very possible to introduce har- 
mony and accompaniment, without spoiling the cantilena. 

J.—This talent you possess maste “ 1 have noticed it in your two 
oratorios, Esther and Job. What do you say to Haydn’s compositions ? 

D.—Of his operatic pieces I have heard nothing. 

J.—You lose nothing thereby, for he is just like Mozart. 

Mozart’s operatic music not being to the Emperor's taste, how 
was it to be expected that men whose music he did enjoy should in 
his own theatre be displaced to make way for him, or that a new 
and unnecessary chapelmastership should be established, simply for 
the sake of giving a permanent situation to a young man under 
thirty ? A man whom the Emperor knew as the Thalberg or Liszt 
of his day in his pianoforte playing, as an operatic composer, who 
persisted in covering his scores with ‘‘ too many notes?” Again, 
if I have been able to read the musical history of Vienna rightly, 
there was not at that time a public for such works as Figaro. 
True, Kelly tells us of the enthusiasm at the 'first performance ; 
and so does Mozart in his letters to his father (Holmes, 282) ; but, 
on the whole, it was not a work which filled the treasury of the 
theatre. It stood as small a chance then in Vienna, when opposed 
to Martin’s, Dittersdorf’s, and Salieri’s works, as it does now in 
New York when opposed to Donizetti, Bellini, and Verdi. Long 
years after Mozart’s death, when a musical public had been edu- 
cated by his works to a full appreciation of his almost superhuman 
abilities, when his works had reformed public taste and their 
influence was felt in all the operatic compositions of the age—it 
was, and is, a very easy and cheap way of accounting for their 
want of instant success, for the biographer and pseudo-musical 
historian to save himself the trouble of research and study, and 
heap abuse upon the scapegoat—the imperial ~~ Salieri 
—finding in his envy, enmity, and intrigues, a facile explanation 
of all the phenomena in the case. 

The opinions of Professor Jahn upon any point connected with 
Mozart are of more importance and value than those of any other 
writer; and the page or two in his great work concerning, the 
relations between him and Salieri must find place here. It is with 
very great diffidence that I confess myself not satisfied with the 
final impression which these pages leave upon the mind of the 
reader ; it is too much like that which Holmes labors to convey, 
though in all respects softened. 

“ Salieri,” says Jahn (III. 61.), “had no reason to oppose the direc- 
tion of the Emperor’s taste, it being that which he himself followed. 
With skill and talent he sought to avail himself of the acquisitions 
made in various directions by modern music, and to enable the Italian 
opera to meet the just demands of a refined taste. With the exception 
of the operas which he composed for Paris, and in which he purposely 
adopted the style of Gluck, he in his works remained true to the tradi- 
tions of the Italian opera; he introduced ne substantially new element 
into it, and his artistic individuality was not strong and important 
enough to impress upon the opera a new character. But just this 
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imperial master and the public; he must have possessed an uncommon 
moral and artistic greatness of character and independence to have 
enabled him to acknowledge the newly rising genius as greater than 
himself, to have bowed before him and retired into the shade—and 
this he did not possess. Salieri is described as a good-natured, kindly 
man, blameless and amiable in private life, and justly honored with a 
reputation’ for noble and benevolent acts; but these good qualities 
could not stand the trial when they came into conflict with jealousy 
for his fare and his position as artist. In the year 1780 he returned to 
Vienna from a long journey into Italy, where he had gained new 
honor and fame, and his hold upon the Emperor’s favor was thereby 
only the more firmly fixed. Now he found in Mozart a rival, danger- 
ous already through the splendor of his powers as a virtuoso, which 
most quickly gains the loud applause of the multitude; who had by 
his Belmont and Constanza (Seraglio) cast Salieri’s Chimney-sweeper into 
the shade; who by his Jdomeneo proclaimed himself a dangerous com- 
petitor in his own special field, and soon enough entered the lists with 
him in the Italian opera. Salieri, who would rather instinctively 
feel the superior strength of Mozart than clearly recognize it, 
could not remain entirely easy and indifferent. No misunder- 
standing, however, occurred in their personal relations; Mozart 
in his intercourse with his compeers in art was friendly, good- 
humored, and mild in judgment, ‘also in respect to Salieri, 
who did not like him,’ as Frau Sophia Haibl, his wife’s sister, records ; 
and he (Salieri) ‘ had too much policy’ to allow his dislike to Mozart 
to attract attention. That this dislike really existed, that Salieri 
sought secretly to hinder his rival’s advancement, was considered by 
Mozart's friends and by others in Vienna, as an established fact ; and 
he sought to injure him, not only by disparaging criticisms in the 
proper quarter, but by many a little intrigue, of which unequivocal 
traces will hereafter meet us (i.e, in Jahn). Under these circum- 
stances it is clear that Salieri and Strack were allies in the music-room 
of the Emperor, when it was for their interest to keep off foreign 
elements, which must necessarily have undermined their long 
confirmed influence, in case another direction should be given to the 
Emperor's taste. If, therefore, Joseph did animate Mozart with kind 
words, which gave him courage, the more so as ‘ great people do not 
like to say such things, because they must always be ready for a 
butcher’s thrust’ [an expression of Mozart’s]—still he had to over- 
come obstacles in the surroundings of the Emperor, clearly more 
powerful than the favorable disposition of the monarch, which Mozart 
was ever re-awakening by new exhibitions of his talents. Moreover, 
the economy of the Emperor came into the account, who could not 
make up his mind to add another salary to those of the various chapel- 
masters whom he already had in his employ.” 


The exact weight which should be granted to Sophia Haibl’s 
words, written many years after Mozart’s death, and when the 
idea that the young man had been the object of the bitter but 
concealed enmity of Salieri had become general, is not easy to 
determine. Nor need it be attempted here. But to one point 
attention must be called and that is this: It seems to have 
occurred to none who have had occasion to write on the relations 
between the two great composers, that Salieri may have been 
sincerely honest in his opinions of Mozart’s music. Jahn says 
(IIT. 63, note) :— 3 

“I have heard from trustworthy witnesses in Vienna, that Salieri in 
his old age, when he thought himself in confidential circles, expressed 
with a passionate emphasis, painful to his hearers, the most unjust 
judgments upon Mozart’s compositions.” 


_Mr. Joseph Hiittenbrenner has related the same thing, out of 
his own experience, to the present writer. But does that 
necessarily imply the personal enmity which is everywhere charged 
upon him? Abbé Stadler used to leave the quartet concerts in 
Vienna after the works of Mozart, Haydn, &c., were finished, 
and Beethoven's came up; but there was no personal enmity. 
Was Sarti’s notorious attack upon Mozart's six quartets dedicated 
to Haydn the offspring of any other feeling than zeal for what he 
thought the only’good;music? Were the French dramatic “ phil- 
osophers” actuated by any base motive when they proved, to 
their own satisfaction, that Shakespeare could not write a good 
play? Haydn’s musical painting in the Creation was a topic for 
Reethoven’s jocose and sarcastic remarks. John Peter Salomon 
declared in 1813 that Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was rubbish ; 
he was perfectly honest in his opinion, just as he was three years 
later, when, in presence of the Philharmonic Society, he expressed 
his regret for having thus spoken, and pronounced the work what 
the musical world now knows it. 


( To be continued.) 





THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.* 
(From the “ Morning Post.”’) 

The whole of the first part was occupied by Mr. Henry Smart's 
new dramatic cantata entitled The Bride of Dunkerron. The 
libretto, which is by Mr. F. Enoch, has a very simple and by no 
mean§ novel plot. ‘The Lord of Dunkerron, enamoured of a 
sea-maiden, seeks her for his bride. She has not the power to quit 
her element, and he follows her to her spirit-home. The sea- 
maiden leaves him that she may obtain the sea-king’s sanction to 
the union, but he, with the storm-spirits, has already doomed her 
to death for loving one of mortal birth, and she reappears to her 
lover only to announce her fate; he, for his temerity, is driven 
from the spirit-land, and cast back by the tempest to the shores of 
the upper world. ‘The sea-spirits lament the loss of the maiden— 
the serfs the death of their master. This tradition—the scene of 
which is the ruined Castle of Dunkerron, on the coast of Kerry— 
has been the subject of a ballad by Crofton Croker, the catastrophe 
in which, however, is deviated from in the present version. 
Human beings who fall in love with water-nymphs, and can stand 
any amount of ‘ ducking” with their duck, are common enough 
in the realms of fancy. Who does not know the Undines, 
Lurlines, of fables and operas, and remember the hapless, devoted 
lovers who must be miserable because they cannot be amphibious ? 
Then there is always a heavy sea-father who never will submit to 
his child’s leading a dry life, puts powerful spirits into his water, 
and raises all sorts of horrid storms to drive human invaders from 
his marine home. Generally, too, he succeeds in rendering every- 
body wretched, himself included. 

In The Bride of Dunkerron we have, of course, all that kind of 
thing; but, fortunately, Mr. Enoch’s verses are far superior to 
the average literature of the opera-book, and further, his sugges- 
tive and sensible lines, with the excellent opportunities for musical 
effect which abound in The Bride of Dunkerron, found their way 
into the able hands of Mr. Henry Smart, one of the most intel- 
lectual and accomplished of our English masters, and who seems 
to kave taken to the subject con amore, so much geniality and 
vivacity is there, beside truthful dramatic expression, picturesque 
fancy, and technical skill in the score of Zhe Bride of Dunkerron. 
Mr. Henry Smart has draped and coloured the old lay figures so 
attractively, imparted so much novelty to their action, that a 
fresh lease of life may bé predicted for the familiar watery group. 
In short, we have in The Bride v Dunkerron a new setting of 
an old and, it must be admitted, highly popular subject ; and we 
have no hesitation in placing Mr. Henry Smart’s work beside 
the very best treatments of the theme yet known to fame. Its 
success was genuine and most brilliant.! Pieces were rede- 
manded unanimously, and the composer (who had conducted his 
own work exceedingly well) was enthusiastically recalled into the 
orchestra at the termination of the cantata. In fact, Mr. Henry 
Smart had quite a brilliant triumph, and we are most delighted to 
record it, for he has been much too seldom before the public of 
late years. May this genuine success stimulate him to new 
exertions in the’ same direction. There are some particularly 
striking things in The Bride of Dunkerron Soe work is equally 
great throughout ?), and we find that Mr. Henry Smart has risen 
with his colleague ; that is where Mr. Enoch is best Mr. Smart is 
best. This is perfectly natural. How could it be different in 
the case of an intellectual composer who sees something more in 
music than successions or combinations of tones addressed merely 
to the ear. Mr. Smart loves to wander with Lord Dunkerron by 
the lone shore, where 

“ Through the night air a melody sweet 
Flits on the wind where the weird shadows meet ;” 
and still more to listen to the song of the sea-maidens, whose 
music he has idealised most delicately and charmingly in the 
introduction ; and again, when the same maidens sing, ‘ Hail to 
thee, child of the earth!” although he is not less at home with 
storm-spirits when they graphically describe the flight of the 
sea-girl with her human lover 
“Down through the deep 
They are fleeting away ;” : 
orscream horrid denunciations upon Dunkerron in the exciting chorus: 
“ The black clouds curl along the angry sky, 
Flames the wild lightning over all the deep :” 


* Notice of first miscellaneous concert, at the recent Birmingham Festival. 
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inspiration which, had it first appeared in Mendelssohn's Walpurgis 
Wack, with which it is worthy to be associated, would have been 
lauded to the skies immediately by our numerous name-worshippers. 

Then there is a noble bass song, ‘* The sea rules all,” which 
demands the same species of praise we have awarded to the last- 
named choruses; a melodious and fascinating serenade for the 
tenor, ‘The full moon is beaming ;” a soprano aria, ‘ Our home 
shall be on this bright isle ; ” a trio for soprano, tenor, and bass, 

“ Where art thou, 
Son of a mortal race?” 

and a duet for soprano and tenor, “Here may we dwell ;”—all, 
we believe, destined to achieve drawing-room pps and some- 
thing more. We leave Mr. Smart’s able work with regret, but 
trust we have said enough to show that the brilliant success it met 
with was richly merited. 


—o—— 


THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON. 


(From the “ Daily Telegraph.” )* 

The first of the evening concerts was graced by Mr. Henry Smart’s 
new cantata work—the first novelty of the Festival, and which proved 
a genuine success. The post of honor was awarded to the cantata, 
which, we may add, was listened to throughout with the deepest in- 
terest by a full audience, and which elicited not infrequent manifesta- 
tions of approval. ‘The post of honor is, however, the post of danger; 
and the position of the Bride of Dunkerron at the head of the programme 
entailed the interruption of the earlier portions, by the arrival of tardy 
visitors. Despite the disadvantage of a defective performance, the 
canfata produced an unmistakable impression on the general audience, 
while it carried conviction to the minds of all unprejudiced connoisseurs 
that its composer is to be reckoned in the first rank of living musicians. 
Weare not prepared to assert that Mr. Henry Smart possesses to any 
eminent degree the rare gift of original melody, or that he has yet 
created a perfectly individual style of his own; but if his themes 
occasionally reminded the listener of older ones that lurk in some 
remote corner of his memory, it is difficult to point out in the Bride of 
Dunkerron a decided plagiarism ; and if Mr. Smart’s manner recall the 
style of more than one departed musician, he has at least selected for 
his models the greatest of great masters. In his love for constant 
modulation and in the refinement of his harmonies, Mr. Smart perhaps 
recalls Spohr more often than any other composer; but he has the 
happy faculty, never possessed by the Capellmeister of Cassel, of wear- 
ing his science with a nonchalant ease and elegance, so that his most 
recherchés devices have an appearance of spontaneousness that invests 
them with a distinctive charm. That Mr Smart exercises taste and 
discretion in the choice of a suitable subject, forms the most imaginative 
conception of its meaning, clothes each character of his drama with a 
separate and appropriate individuality, can work out his story with well- 
sustained dramatic power, so disposes his lights and shadows and middle 
tints as to form a perfectly proportioned picture, the Bride of Dunkerron 
abundantly proves. 

The cantata is founded upon a legend which Crofion Croker professed 
tohave heard from the lips of a boatman of Kerry,and which the agree- 
able author of “ The Fairy Legends of Ireland ” threw into the form ofa 
ballad. The simple incident may be thus concisely told: 'The Lord of 
Dunkerron, who inhabits a castle on the coast of Kerry, has become 
enamoured of a sea-maiden, and seeks her for his bride. She has not 
the power to quit her element, and he follows her to her spirit-home. 
The sea-maiden leaves him that she may obtain the sea-king’s sanc- 
tion to the union, but he, with the storm-spirits, has already doomed 
her to death for loving one of mortal birth, and she reappears to her 
lover only to announce her fate. He, for his temerity, is driven from 
the spirit-land, and cast back by the tempest to the shores of the upper 
world. The sea-spirits lament the loss of the maiden, the serfs the 
death of their master. Mr. Croker may have heard the story told in 
Ireland, but he might also just as well have heard it on the banks of 
the Elbe, which river is made by Grimm the scene of the catastrophe ; 
and, in fact, it bears a strong family likeness to Undine, Loreley, to 
(ethe’s ballad on the same subject, and to scores of German legends. 
In some versions of the tradition the human lover is doomed to death, 
in others the fairy sprite. Mr. F. Enoch, the author of the libretto of 
the Bride of Dunkerron, has exhibited strict impartiality in bringing 
about both these undesirable consummations, and has thus, at the sacri- 
fice of our sympathies, enhanced the dramatic effect of the dénouement. 
The text is very much above the average of English libretti, the verses 
being finished and fluent, and written in the constantly-varied metre 
that is best adapted for musical illustration. 

The selection of a subject which has been treated by Mendelssohr, 





* Notice of the first Miscellaneous Concert at the recent Birmingham Festival. 





Benedict, Lortzing, and many other composers, brings Mr, Henry Smart 
into immediate rivalry with several of the most successful composers— 
rivalry which he need not be afraid to court. While we listen to the 
Bride of Dunkerron, we feel, from the first note to the last, that we are 
in the presence of a practised and imaginative musician, one who has 
something to say, and who knows how to say it with effect. The can- 
tata opens with a very short instrumental introduction which is imme- 
diately followed by a chorus of sea-maidens and serfs, “ Ere the wine- 
cup is dry, ere the minstrel is done.” The first part—in the key of C 
—in which the retainers of Dunkerron wonder what leads their lord 
“forth from the banquet alone,” is a bold spirited strain, not the less 
welcome for having about it some flavor of Weber’s well-known manner. 
In the second, the words, . 
Hark! through the night air a melody sweet, 
Flits on the wind where the weird shadows meet. 

are accompanied by a lovely phrase for the violoncelli to suggest the 
“ melody sweet” of the invisible sea-maidens who hover near, and soon 
take up their grateful theme. After the elegant song of the spirits, and 
the broken exclamations of the fearful domestics, have been worked 
together in admirable contrast, the chorus is concluded by a resumption, 
in the original key, of the opening strain. 

Then we have an instrumental intermezzo in A flat, and in two 
movements, remarkable for one of those heavenly strains which, once 
heard, linger long in the memory to rise at will and solace our lonely 
hours. This leads to a recitative and air, in which Dunkerron calls 
upon his spirit love. The air, “ The full moon is beaming,” in F, 
6-8 time, preluded by a few bars, in which the theme is given to the 
clarionet, is built on a flowing melody which is rescued from the risk 
of ever becoming commonplace by several artistically devised “ points” 
in the symphonies, and by the interesting nature of the accompani- 
ment. A short chorus of nymphs, in response to the lover's appeal, 
leads to a charming duet for Dunkerron and the sea-maid, opening 
with a deliciously melodious andante, the lines in which the fairy 
declares, 

* IT cannot, may not, be thy bride— 

A hapless lot I own; 

‘Tis mine to dwell beneath the tide, 

In spirit-life alone.” 4 
being set with peculiar felicity. The concluding vivace movement, 
remindirfg us strongly of a subject in La Traviata, is, bag on that 
account, less to our taste; but it is well written for both voices, and 
proves thoroughly effective. The flight, or should we say, the dive of 
the fugitives to the lady’s watery home, is described in an exceedingly 
vivid and picturesque chorus of storm-spirits, “ Down to the deep,” 
noticeable for several effective unison passages, and for a charming 
modulation into the major at the concluding words, “They have 
passed to the bright spirit-land.” After a recitative and aria for the 
sea-king, the third of the dramatis persona, ‘Oh, the earth is fair, in 
plain and glade,” opening with a bright and original theme, which 
promises more than the song realises, we have a second chorus of storm- 
spirits, again in a minor key, demanding vengeance on the nymph who 
has dared to love a mortal, and which, opening with an effective 
unisonous phrase, and relieved by a highly dramatic passage in the 
major for solo voice, echoed by chorus again in unison, “ Woe to the 
spirit that, false to her race,” is quite equal to the former. To this 
succeeds the number which is likely to be the most popular of the 
eleven that compose the work. It is a chorus of sea-maidens, who 
welcome Dunkerron with the words, “ Hail to thee, hail to thee, child 
of the earth,” and is a three-part composition, of course for female 
voices only. The delicious freshness of the melody and the piquant 
character of the orchestration, the arpeggi that mark the resumption 
of the first theme being charmingly set off by occasional staccato 
chords for wood instrumerts, will ensure for the chorus ready popu- 
larity. It was last night encored with enthusiasm. Equally fas- 
cinating is the melody of the sea-maid’s aria, “ Our home shall be on 
this bright isle;” and almost as effective is the succeeding duet, 
“ Here may we dwell,” in spite of a long cadenza a due, which has no 
meaning except to display the vocalists’ capability. Yet another 
chorus of storm-spirits, remarkable chiefly for a short fugued passage, 
leads toa trio, “ Where art thou, son of a mortal race”; and this, in 
its turn, to the finale, which, for the artistic reintroduction of former 
themes now pregnant with meaning, for the attractiveness of the new 
ideas now brought forward for the first time, and for the generally 
masterly manner in which the climax is brought about, may challenge 
comparison with any former portions of the work. 

We have done but scant, but very scant, justice to a work of which 
every Englishman has personal reason to be proud; but in these 
festival times it is utterly out of the question to devote to new com- 
positions the attention to which at other seasons they would be en- 
titled. The new cantata proved evidently gratifying to the audience, 
for at its conclusion Mr. Henry Smart was twice recalled to the plat- 
form to bow his acknowledgments to the audience. 
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ALBRECHTSBERGER. 
(Continued from Page 614). 

44 HEN several notes are employed in an equal or 

; unequal bar, the notes which begin the part are 
called strong parts of the measure, and those which do not are 
called the weak parts. In the measure of 2 as well as in that of 
alla breve, of 3, and four notes in a bar, all the notes are of less 
force than the time. Thus the first note of every part is strong, 
and the second is weak. All the notes, therefore, which have 
unequal numbers, are strong; and those with equal numbers 
are weak. 

45. Since the measure of alla breve is used in this species, which 
measure requires four short notes against a long one, it may here 
be requisite to explain what Fux means by the changing note. 
When the second of the bar, forming a major or minor seventh, 
descends by a leap to the fifth, then the same seventh is called the 
changing note; but when the leap takes place from the minor 
fourth, or, which rarely happens, from the major fourth to the 
sixth, then this fourth is called a changing note. This seventh and 
fourth thus proceeding by a leap, the one in the higher, the other 
in the lower part, are allowed in this species, although they would 
have been errors in the preceding species. We find in many 
good composers the inversion of these two changing notes, in 
pieces for three and four parts, although hidden fifths and octaves 
ensue. This last method is still used by means of the chord of 
the fourth and sixth, without preparation; a chord which is not 
used but in free composition. In the terminations of this species, 
the last note but one should be the major sixth, if the counter- 
point is in the higher part. When it is in the bass, the. minor 
tenth is used. 

46. The best counterpoints for two, three, or more voices, in 
this species, are those in which every bar contains no more than a 
single chord, since they are more serious; which is required in the 
church style; and because in case of need the motion may be 
accelerated ; nevertheless, it is not forbidden to make a different 
chord for each part. It is, however, well understood, that the 
first chord should be a perfect chord, as well as the last. Some- 
times the perfect chord continues through the first bar, since the 





mode. In the other bars, the second part may contain a dissonance 
by a degree; but the strong parts ought always to begin bya 
consonance. 

47. There may be eleven faults in the higher counterpoint. The 
first is when the second note forms a dissonant seventh at the beginn- 
ing of the bar proceeding by a leap, which is not allowed when this 

dissonance is in the weak part of the bar, or of the measure. In 

free composition this seventh would not be faulty; and in per- 

forming on the piano, or organ, would be accounted regular. ‘The 

second when the fourth is taken by a leap, and leaves by a leap. 

The third is when a dissonance is made by a skip ; making too hard 

a minor second ; the three notes embracing together an interval 

of the ninth. The same effect is produced when three notes em- 

brace a major seventh. The fourth fault is when a minor fifth is 

taken by a leap, and badly resolved ; for, instead of falling, it 
rises ; and the note to which it rises produces a bad melody with 
the note which ffollows. The fifth fault is when a dissonance is 
made in the strong part, which is not allowed. ‘The sixth fault is 
when one bar forms a repetition of the preceding bar. The 
seventh is when a unison is made at the strong part of the eighth 
bar (this unison would be allowable on the second note). The 
eighth is when the last note of the bar forms a fourth by a leap. 

The ninth is when a leap is made in the same direction, after four 
notes proceeding diatonically, producing a bad melody. The 
tenth is when hidden unisons are produced from the weak part of 
one bar to the strong part of the next. The eleventh and last is 
when a note comes without preparation, and by a leap. 

48. In the lower counterpoint there may be thirteen faults. 
The first is when a fourth is taken by a leap. The second is when 
hidden octaves are produced between the last note of one bar and 
the first note of the next—because of the succession from an 
imperfect to a perfect consonance—that is from the-sixth to the 
octave by the direct motion. The third fault is when two open 
octaves appear at the end of one bar and the beginning of the 
next. The fourth is when a useless chromatic passage is made, 
which is not allowed in strict counterpoint. The fifth is when an 
unnecessary leap of the minor sixth involves a final cadence. The 
sixth is when two notes of the same kind are repeated in the same 
bar; which repetition is not allowed except in free composition, 
The seventh is when a final cadence is anticipated. The eighth is 
when a note forms, with its immediate predecessor, an inhar- 
monious succession ; a chromatic trait, still less excusable, when 
on the strong part of the bar. The ninth fault is when in coun- 
terpoint for two parts, a hidden fourth is placed in the same 
manner, by three degrees, without making it proceed its regular 
course, either when ascending or descending, and when this fourth 
is enclosed between two notes of the same degree; the ear thereby 
is then as much offended as if this fourth were taken by a leap, 
with two minims. ‘The tenth fault is when there is a leap of the 
augmented second descending, which is seldom agreeable, and not 
allowed, even in free composition. ‘The eleventh is when there 1s 
a leap of the major seventh. The twelfth is when hidden fifths 
are formed by the first note in the weak part of the counterpoint 
of one bar, and the first note at the strong part of the bar fol- 
lowing. The thirteenth fault is when two unisons take place, and 
only. separated by a leap of the third. Otro BEarD. 

(To be continued.) 





To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 
IR,—May I crave space for a few more sentences upon music 
as connected—through the Festivals of the three choirs gene- 
rally, and on this occasion through the Hereford Festival especially 
—with the divine virtue of charity ? 





ear is gratified by being thoroughly acquainted with the principal 





From the days of Jubal, ‘the father of all such as handle the 
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harp and organ,” down to the present, Mankind have never been 
insensible to the charms of Music. It has ever been acknowledged 
as the most fitting and natural expositor of some of the strongest 
passions of which our nature is susceptible, and its humanising 
influence has been widely testified to in legend and song. At the 
touch of David’s harp the javelin of the infuriate king fell harm- 
less to the earth, and who does not know how the walls of Thebes 
rose to the song of Amphion, and the rivers stayed their course to 
listen to the lyre of Orpheus? And, as there never was an age so 
rude when the subtle influence of this delightful art was not felt, 
so, according to the very best of authorities, there never was a 
nature so utterly depraved—‘‘ so stockish, hard, and full of rage” 
—as not to be moved by ‘‘ concord of sweet sounds ;”; and 
Shakspeare further attributes an unnatural perversity of nature, 
and a peculiar perversity of moral vision to the man “ that hath 
not music in his soul,” emphatically advising—‘‘ let no such man 
be trusted.” But it would be beyond our purpose, as well as 
tedious to our readers (so familiar is the theme) to recount here all 
the fine things that have been said, and truly, of ‘* the sweet power 
of Music.” Has it not, even when breathed from the rude Doric 
pipe, nerved the soldier to deeds of more than mortal daring, and 
quickened his languid footsteps on the weary burning march? Has 
it not soothed the lover’s tender pains and been medicine to a 
thousand fevered brains and overwrought nerves? It has done 
and been all this, and more;. it has been one of the chief delights 
and solaces of those hours of life which, if given over to listless- 
ness and vacancy, would hang as an unbearable load upon it; 
and, above all, it has been to the piety of all generations the 
natural voice of devotion—the language in which the feelings of 
the human heart towards its Maker have ever found their deepest 
and tenderest expression. It has been all this; and to no other 
Art, save one, can higher praise be attributed. Its office has been 
at all times, and under all circumstances, to cheer, to console, and 
to delight; and its effect to humanize and civilize society. Nor 
is this the quota. In these latter days it has found another, and 
not less estimable purpose and employment. Christian Charity 
has enlisted it in a noble cause, to aid in the alleviation of want 
and of those numerous ills that come in the train of poverty. The 
‘heavenly maid” has thus been made the handmaid of the ‘‘ chief- 
est ” of Christian graces, and we cannot but think the alliance a most 
auspicious one. Some persons, we know, and those well-meaning 
ones, think otherwise. We do not think there were many such 
that witnessed the recurrence of our Triennial Musical Festival. 
If to hear the magnificent creations of musical genius so per- 
formed be at all times a pleasure of the highest order, how much 
must that pleasure have been enhanced by the thought that in 
listening to them we were at once gratifying our tastes and min- 
istering to the necessities of others. We are sure that it was with 
this feeling that our readers greeted the return. of our great Féte 
week, and that, as they paid down their money liberally at the 
Cathedral doors, they did so with the assurance that they had not 
only a quid pro quo in the splendid musical treat prepared for 
them, but, in addition, the privilege of assisting in and forwarding 

a good and pious work. APPLEFORD_ OF HERrrorD. 

Wyesides, September 26. 
seciillpieenemne 
SINGING AN INSTITUTION. 
To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 

IR,—An able writer says “The man who attacks singing 
throws a stone at the head of hilarity, and would, if he 
could, rob June of its roses—August of its meadow larks. Such 
aman should be looked to.” Another writer has remarked that 
‘Singing is a great’ institution. It oils the wheels of care, sup- 
Plies the place of sunshine. A man who sings has a good heart 





under his shirt-front. Such a man not only works more willingly, * 
but he works more constantly. A singing cobbler will earn as 
much money again as a cordwainer who gives way to low spirits 
and indigestion. Avaricious men never sing.” 
Your obedient servant, 
——)— —— 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 


The parts of the A fricaine have been distributed among Mesdames 
Marie Sax and Marie Battu, and Messrs. Naudin, Belval and Faure. 
M. Bagier tries to give more importance to himself by obstinately 
refusing to come to any arrangement with the direction of the 
Opéra; in the end, however, he will be induced, par ordre superieur, 
to do that which at present he seems bent upon denying to the 
entreaties of the friends of the deceased maestro and all who are 
interested in the matter, for Art’s sake. En tous cas I cannot un- 
derstand how Meyerbeer, who was invariably so particular about 
singers for his operas, could have fixed his choice upon so real a 
mediocrity as Signor Naudin. In my opinion, taking everything 
into account, even M. Gueymard would have been preferable to 
Signor Naudin. Perhaps the reason why Signor Naudin was se- 
lected by Meyerbeer was that the tenor part in the A/fricaine is of 
secondary importance, the principal character in the Libretto being 
that to which the composer thought it necessary to assign the 
baritone music—as, indeed, many composers have done before him, 
to instance only Mozart in Don Giovanni and Figaro, and Rossini 
in Maometto Secondo, Semiramide and the Gazza Ladra. The 
principal male character, or baritone, has been assigned to M. Faure, 
the best singer, in his line, on the French stage. 

A new score for pianoforte and voice of the Reine de Saba 
of M. Gounod has just been produced at M. Choudens, in Paris. 
The opera, according to a new arrangement, has been shortened 
about an hour and a half. M. Gounod has also remodelled the 
third act of Mirella, and composed a very striking and beautiful 
new grand duetto finale. Messrs. Harrison and Levy have left 
Paris for London, after having transacted much important business 
for the next winter season at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre. 

The Italian season at the Imperial Theatre in Moscow began in 
a very brilliant manner on the 14th instant with the Trovatore. 
Madame Fricci, the favorite prima donna from Covent Garden, as 
Leonora, met with the most enthusiastic reception, as usual, being 
the enfant gaté of the public in Moscow, where she has sung for 
the fourth season. 

On dit—that at the Théatre-Lyrique, among the number of 
imported works promised, we shall have the Lohengrin of Wagner. 
For the moment Zara, an opera comique by M. Maillart, is the 
coqueluche of the theatre-goers in Paris. 

‘The Italiens, after all, does not open with the Sonnambula and 
Adelina Patti, but with Lucia di Lammermoor, which will be 
sustained by Madame de la Grange, and Signors Fraschini, Zacchi 
and Antonucci. M. Bagier has found a new tenor and threatens 
discomfiture to the reputations of Mario and Tamberlik. ‘The 
new tenor he found in New York, and his name is Brignoli. I 
need not inform the readers of the Musical World who Signor 
Brignoli is. His name has been associated with Madame Anna 
Bishop, Madame Bosio, Madame Fiorentini, Herr Formes, and 
other celebrities who transplanted themselves from the Old to the 
New World. Moreover, if my memory does not play me false, Signor 
Brignoli made his debut many years ago at the French Opéra in 
Moise with Bosio. I forget what sort of a singer he was, or what 
impression he made. I hear that he possesses a really beautiful 
tenor voice, in quality and timbre not unlike Giuglini’s, but that 
he is cold and unimpassioned. He will go to Madrid before he 
comes to Paris. 

The gracious Marie Cabel has signed an engagement for a series 
of representations at the Opéra-Comique, to commence next month. 
Her friends confidently affirm that her long and serious illness has 
not in the least impaired the beauty and freshness of her voice. 
I always wondered upon what principle, or for what qualities, vocal 
or histrionic, Madame Miolan Carvalho was preferred by the 
director of the Royal Italian Opera in London to Madame Marie 
Cabel! My humble impression is that the last ndmed is by far the 
most accomplished and gifted artist. 

Paris, Sept. 28. 


LAVENDER Pitt. 


MontaGvue Suoor. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FISH EVERYWHERE. 
(To the Editor of the Musica Wortp.) 

Sin,—M. Jullien has commenced his second season of Promenade 
Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre some weeks sooner than last year. 
He has ‘been compelled to give his concerts at this earlier period in 
consequence of the theatre being engaged by the Pyne and Harrison 
Company for English Opera, which opens the latter end of October. 
Therefore M. Jullien’s Concerts will be strictly circumscribed to one 
month’s duration.’ During’this brief time, nevertheless, I do not in the 
least doubt that M. Jullien will prove himself an entrepreneur of the 
greatest liberality and enterprise, and will do all that can be done in 
his brief reign. Already the band of the Danish Guards, which is 
celebrated in Denmark, and four rustic singers from the ‘Tivoli at 
Copenhagen, have appeared, and have been accepted. The idea is a 
novel one, and not impolitic, and, a priori, was sure to lead to success. 
M. Jullien’s band is that of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the same which 
has gained so much renown under Signor Arditi; very nearly the 
same band, indeed, which was directed by M. Jullien himself in his 
first season last year. Of course there were additions and subtractions, 
but virtually the band remains the same. Two new cornet-players, 
Signor Luigini and M. Newzerling, have been engaged, and the last 
promises to become popular. The capabilities of the band were well- 
tested on the opening night in Beethoven’s first Symphony (in C), the 
overture to Euryanthe, a selection from La Traviata, and the late M. 
Jullien’s “ Swiss” and “ British Navy” Quadrilles. Both symphony 
and overture were perfectly executed. Mdlle. Liebhardt is the solo 
singer; M. Lotto, the fiddler; and Mdlle. Marie de Beauvoisin, the 
pianist. These have been eminently successful, more particularly M. 
Lotto, who has played every night since the commencement, Vieux- 
temps’s Second Morceau de Concert, and a fantasia of his own composi- 
tion. The young Polish violinist is an immense favorite, and deservedly 
so. Malle. Liebhart has been trying her voice in many styles, from 
Mozart to the National Scottish ballad. She succeeds best in her native 
German lieder, which she warbles charmingly, and in which her manner 
and way are very taking. Mdlle. de Beauvoisin has a good deal of talent, 
but is extremely nervons. She should beg, borrow, or steal some of 
her confidence from Mdlle. Krebs; while Mdlle. Krebs might beg, 
borrow, or steal from Madlle. de Beauvoisin in turn something of her 
ease and deportment in presenting herself to the audience, and curtsey- 
ing her acknowledgments. By the way, some of Mdlle. Krebs's friends 
should inform that young lady that a concert-room is not a bathing- 
machine, nor curtseying a series of abrupt dips. M. Jullien now, by 
aid of the Danish Guards and the Tivoli singers—whom the public 
seem to have taken literally on trust—is likely to carry on his concerts 
to a successful issue. At least such is my opinion. 

hat Mr. Alfred Mellon put the greatest faith in the selection from 
Faust performed at his concerts was proved by his engaging the two 
royal bands of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards expressly to give 
it due effect—or, at least, to give the Grand Choral March due effect ; 
and that Mr. Alfred Mellon places the composer of Faust among the 
aristarchs ef music was demonstrated by his dedicating to him a special 
night. ‘The selection on the “Gounod Night,” in addition to the 
pieces from Faust, were the overture to Le Medicin Malgré lui, the dance 
of the Bacchantes from Philemon et Baucis, sundry excerpts from La 
Reine de Saba, and the “ Berceuse” Serenade. M. Gounod’s music 
does not improve on transference from the stage to the concert-room ; 
at least the extracts from M. Gounod’s operas—and we may be assured 
that Mr. Mellon would choose what was most popular in Paris—did not 
create any amount of enthusiasm, in fact, were received with perfect 
indifference, all except the well-beloved Faust, the samples of which 
being better known, and the music of which being far more 
attractive, excited the audience to applaud with all their hands 
and voices. The overture to Le Medicin Malgré lui had already 
been tested at one of the concerts of the Musical Society of London 
last season, and was not found wanting, being universally admired for 
its liveliness and fancy, and the fecility of its themes—a masterpiece 








indeed of orchestral preludes of the light French school. ‘he Reine 
de Saba, before Mirella came out, was reputed by Parisian judges the 
best opera written by M. Gounod after Faust. I know not that, but 
that the opera contained many beauties I was aware even before I had 
read the opinion of French judges.. The extracts’ given by Mr. 
Mellon were mostly taken from the ballet music, the grand procession 
music being one of the exceptions. This last piece did not please me 
in the least; nor, in spite of the roar of the orchestra and the two 
wilitary bands, did it make much effect. In short, the audience did 
not appear greatly to incline to M. Gounod, except through the 
medium of the music of Faust which they liked mightily and which 
they applauded lustily. The dance of the Bacchantes is admirable 
and powerfully characteristic. Madame Parepa sings the “ Berceuse ” 
song well—the third verse pianissimo is especially good. A new 
military quadrille—composed, we believe, by Mr. Tinney—has been 
performed, which, to say the best of it, is very martial and dansante, 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, among other things, has been singing the bolero 
“Merci, jeunes amies,” from the Vépres Siciliennes, the Scotch song 
“Within a mile of Edinbro’ town,” the scherzo “ L’Orologio,” &c., &., 
showing great versatility of powers, and astonishing by the brilliancy and 
liquidity of her tip-top notes. Madame Parepa is less astonishing, but 
more careful, and if less exciting is more certain. Both artists are 
centres of circles, and consequently idols. Not to be too particular, 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs plays concertos and fantasias, and without book 
too, and is always enthusiastically recalled. As for Mr. Levy he per- 
forms the new waltz “The Guards ” with great effect; andas for Ali Ben 
Sou-Alle, he executes the fantasia on his  new-invented instrument,” 
and creates equal mirth and delight. I attended the third 
“Mendelssohn Night” (given on. Thursday, 22nd inst.), when the 
following inimitable selection was provided :—Symphony from the 
Lobgesang ; song—‘“ It is enough, O Lord ” ( Zlijah) ; Violin Concerto; 
song—‘ The Garland ;” Prelude and Fugue in A minor, for pianoforte ; 
overture and incidental music to A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Singers—Messrs. George Perren and Lewis Thomas; violin — Mr. 
Henry Blagrove; pianoforte—Mdlle. Marie Krebs. The performance 
was first rate. The theatre is crowded nightly, and in fact the success 
of the concerts up to the present moment has been immense. Mr. 
Alfred Mel!on will lay down his “ Promenade Baton” next week. 

I have received the following news direct from St. Petersburgh :— 

Dear Fisu,—The Italian Opera Season for 1864-5 commenced on Monday, 
7th September (19th September), and the opera chosen for that occasion was 
La Sonnambula, with an unattractive though clever Amina in Mlle. Fioretti. 
On Wednesday La Favorita was given, the part of Leonora being imperson- 
ated by Mme. Barbot, who sang and acted admirably. Signor Giuglini was 
Ferdinando, and sang deliciously ; Signor Graziani sustained the part of the 
King. On Saturday, £ Puritani, with Mlle. Fioretti again? The following 
is a list of the artists engaged for this season :—Mme. Barbot, Mlle. Fioretti, 
Mme. Didi¢e, Mme. Bernandi, Signors Tamberlik, Giuglini, Calzolari, Graziani, 
Everardi, Mei, Angelini, Fioravanti, Polonini, Fortuna, and Malvezzi. 
The new operas to be produced are Leonora by Mercadante, Rolla by Ricci, 
and Naida by Flotow. I think the last named will please the Russians very 
much, because they are quite enchanted when they are listening to Stradella. 
but they despise Widelio, and find the music of Beethoven “ too sombre, too 
serious.” I quote their own expression. C. J. 

Sept. 10-22, 1864. 

I have received another letter, but cannot present it for publication 
this week, being too long, almost illegible, and containing, moreover, 
not a particle of news. Coventry Fisx. 

pacer: eae 
OF THE POSITION OF THE HANDS IN PLAYING 
UPON THE HARP. 
To the Editor of the Musica, Worp. 


Dear Sin,—The prevailing manner of holding the hands upon the 
strings of the harp is wrona, because, in the first place, it is a position 
that precludes the possibility of elevating the thumb, and therefore 
offers an obstacle to the passing of the other fingers under it. Secondly, 
because, that by it the production of a good sonorous tone is impeded, 
in consequence of the tip of the finger being prevented from properly 
taking the note. Thirdly, because, that, in the effort to bring the hand 
into such a position, it becomes cramped and contracted, seriously 
hindering its manipulations. ‘The instruction books adopted as guides, 
and defended as standards for subjects connected with the harp, direct 
that “ The hands should be held in such a position as shall cause the joints 
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to become almost vertical ;” and that “ The sides of the fingers only should 
sirike the strings.” But, in order to enable the fingers or their joints to 
assume a “vertical” attitude, that part of the hand where the little 
finger is located must recede from the strings, making it impossible that 
the thumb should be elevated; and an effectual vibration cannot be 
imparted to the string while only the “ side of the finger” is applied 
to it; then again, a fearful strain is necessarily imposed upon the 
muscles by the opposing tendency existing between the thumb and 
little finger, to say nothing of the inconvenience which is felt by caus- 
ing the side of the wrist to lie upon the edge of the sounding board. 
If, instead of this tortuous position, the wrist were allowed to rest itself 
flat upon the wood, the palm of the hand would face the strings as it 
does when over the keys of the pianoforte, and the fingers being per- 
fectly free trom embarrassment, would enter readily upon their grasp- 
ing process, and be enabled easily to escape towards the palm of the 
hand in playing. The facility for elevating the thumb must in this 
case be manifest, since the inclination of the little finger towards the 
strings will of course send it up. The tip of the finger, too, would also 
be brought upon the string in such a manner that one entire half of 
the ball would be engaged, and a greater resonance be the gratifying 
result. AprromMas. 


———0——— 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Worvp. 


Sir,—In the Times there appeared some time since an article, 
evidently written by some one employed in the restoration of Chichester 
Cathedral, stating that it is intended to take down all the scaffolding 
which is now about the tower as soon as the height of 127 feet shall 
have been attained, and to leave the erection of the spire for future 
consideration. Now, sir, I entreat you, asa friend to the Church, to 


let me invite public attention to this subject, while there is room to 
hope that our ancient cathedral may not be shorn of its principal 
ornament. The tower and its graceful superstructure were the only 
beautiful features of the edifice as it stood about three years ago, and 
as it would have stood many years but for the rough and injudicious 


treatment to which it was then subjected. The sum of £38,000 has 
been subscribed or promised towards the restoration of the entire 
building; and a contract was undertaken by the builders now at work upon 
it for the re-erection of the tower and spire. People gave their money 
with the understanding that the spire should be an object second to 
none ‘in the work of restoration; but now we are infuried by the 
Times that the next operation will be the attempt (a vain one I believe) 
to connect the broken and fearfully shaken masonry of the nave, choir, 
and transepts with the new and solid walls of the tower. Thus our 
money is likely to be firittered away on parts of the building which 
give manifest signs of decadence, and our hope of ever seeing the chief 
ornament of the structure replaced is going to the winds. We who 
subscribed and paid our moneys for the unmutilated restoration of the 
sacred edifice have a right to demand that the dean and his committee 
forbid the sacrifice of the noble spire, second to none in England save 
that at Salisbury, which people are now taking great care to sustain. 
Should they refuse to do so they need not be surprised if some 
instalments cease to flow into their exchequer. I am, Sir, your faithful 
servant, An Oxp Sussex May. 
—_—- 9——— 


Tue Bride or Dunkerron.—Perhaps I cannot pay the com- 
poser, Mr. Henry Smart, a higher compliment than by saying 
that, as in the case of Mozart and Figaro, he has gone- entirely 
beyond his libretto, and created a musical work which, while 
taking its rise from the old Irish legend, has unwittingly travelled 
into a different region.— Manchester Guardian. 


_Proresson ANpERson at Sr. James's Hatu.—By Permission of the 
Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, the boys (350) 
mm number, will be present at the morning performances of the 
“Enchanted Physchomanteum ” THIS DAY. 


Ciirron.—Master Willie Pape, the pianist, gave a recital of classical 
music last evening at the Victoria Rooms, and afforded a treat {oa 
large and fashionable audience. ‘To say that he is master of the 
pianoforte would be to convey a slight impression of the manipula- 
tive skill and facility of execution which he possesses, but undoubt- 
edly the most extraordinary part of his performance is found in his 
Wwouderful power of memory, as he renders the most difficult and 
elaborate compositions of all the celebrated composers without the aid 
of music with a correctness which, whilst it astonishes, equally 
delights all who hear him. In some of the compositions of Beethoven, 
Benedict, Thalberg, and other writers, he was warmly applauded, 
and in a duet with a young lady amateur of this city, who is herself a 
most accomplished pianiste, received a most unanimous recall.—Bristol 
Daily Post, Sept. 28. 





M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


A new feature was added to the attractions of these entertainments 
on Monday night, in the shape of a company of players and singers 
from Copenhagen. The players—consisting of a military band, 21 in 
number—took part in a grand piece entitled The Danish Fantasia, 
arranged expressly for them by M. Jullien. On appearing in the 
orchestra, in their military costume, they received a hearty and unani- 
mous welcome. The Fantasia—eflectively concocted out of a variety 
of materials, including songs, dances, marches, &c., from real Danish 
composers—not only afforded opportunities of distinction for the new 
comers, but also for M. Jullien’s orchestra. The Danish performers 
were heard alone in Zhe Valhallah March, by E. P. Hartman—a 
pompous and inspiriting strain of martial music—and in Den Ilemme- 
lighedsfulde Port, a lively sort of galop; joining the full orchestra in 
the Danish National Hymn, which, though by no means so good, has 
a characteristic affinity with our own “ Rule Britannia.” Their instru- 
ments—flugelhorns, trombas, tenor-horns, althorns, tenorbass, tubas, 
piccolos, cornets, &c.—have much of the rich and resonant tone of 
those of the German brass bands, with more variety than the Saxo- 
phones, which of late have been monopolizing the regimental 
“harmonies” of France and Belgium, They play well, too, under 
their conductor, G. Hartman—so well, indeed, that M. Jullien need 
not have asked indulgence on account of their “ boisterous seven days’ 
sea passage.” The audience, greatly pleased, applauded them 
vehemently in each performance, and encored the piece (from Inger- 
mann’s ballet, Fzernt fra Danmark) with the hexasyllabic title, which 
produced an ad captandum impression not to be resisted. After their 
own National Hymn (preceded by the overture to Alverhot, by Kuhlau 
—a Danish composer chiefly known to English amateurs through his 
excellent music for the flute), the Danish players took part with the 
full orchestra, conducted by M. Jullien, in ‘‘God save the Queen,”— 
by which act they may be said to have completed their “ Weihe der 
Yone” in England ; at all events it elicited for them fresh volleys of 
applause from all parts of the house. The “ Danish national vocalists,” 
who appeared beween the first and second parts of the concert, were 
quite as fortunate as their compatriots in the brazen line. Although— 
as M. Jullien takes care to inform us in the programme—these 
“national vocalists do not | sew to be cultivated singers,” they are 
natural, pleasant, and full of vivacity. The “ Jutland Lied” created 
quite a sensation, being both original and pretty; and when they 
repeated it, acccompanied by a characteristic national dance, the 
audience were gratified beyond measure, and with one voice called 
them back. Another merry song, illustrated by still merrier action, 
was the result. ‘The “ Danish national vocalists” are only four in 
number ; but three out of the four—Julia Jansen, Frederika Jansen, 
and Hansine Frederiksen—are young ladies, recommended in an equal 
degree by their animated gestures and prepossessing appearauce ; 
while the fourth, Herr Stenman, enters zealously into the humor of 
the scene. To what, in a musical sense, is conventionally termed 
“voice” they have little pretension ; but there is a eharm about all 
they do which tells its own tale in a modest way, and leaves an impress 
of freshness not readily effaced. In short, the Danish singers, like the 
Danish players, were a genuine success. They were ably accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Herr Louis Diehl. 

The programme on Monday night offered other points of attraction. 
Classically attuned ears were gratified by admirable performances of 
Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, and the fourth of Haydn’s 12 great 
“Salomon Symphonies” (the one containing the famous “ Clock” 
andante) ; M. Lotto astonished connoisseurs with his marvellous execu- 
tion, on the violin, of Vieuxtemps’s second Morceau de Salon; Malle. 
Liebhardt afforded universal satisfaction in Signor Arditi’s popular 
“Tl Bacio,” on being asked to repeat which she consented—to sing a 
German Lied instead; Madlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin gave Kullak’s 
Perles d’ Ecume, on the piano, in her most brilliant manner ; a “ selec- 
tion” from Meyerbeer’s L’ toile du Nord (stopping short, however, 
with the introduction) again displayed the excellence of the band ; 
old memories were agreeably revived with the Fra Diavolo and New 

‘uledonian quadrilles of the late Jullien; and last (and least) an unknown 
gentleman, in questionable oriental costume, rejoicing in the nani 
of “ Ali Ben Jen-kins,” played something on a Saxophone, with much 
the same amount of skill as we have recently heard exhibited else- 
where, by a certain Ali Ben Souallé, on the “ Turcophone” (whatever 
that may signify). The audience seemed mightily diverted with this 
new performer, who, in his solo, mixed up unceremoniously the French 
romance, “Ma Normandie” and the English air ‘“‘ Wapping old 
stairs.” submitting both to peculiar manipulation. Loud cries of 
“ Jenkins ” celebrated his departure from the orchestra, at the sound 
of which he returned and bowed as though he had been what the 
French term désorienté, which, taking his garb into consideration 
warranted some misgivings as to his abstract nationality. 
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MUSIC IN MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Musical matters have been very dull here for the last few weeks, or 
I should have written sooner. But now, however, I am in a position to 
give you information as to coming events which may possibly interest 
your readers. 

The only operatic entertainment of late has been at the Teatro 
Carcano, which opened its doors on the first occasion with Hrnani, on 
the whole fairly performed, but, on account of the great heat, the 
theatre was very badly attended, and closed its doors after three perfor- 
mances. Later, Lucrezia Borgia was tried, but, all the parts being 
rendered most inefficiently, the result was a fiasco, and the season 
again closed after two performances, “ Try again” seems to be the 
motto of the impressario, so at the end of last month Meyerbcer’s 
Roberto il Diavolo was announced, and has since been produced with 
considerable success, the execution on the whole being good. Roberto 
has been played now for eight nights, and each night it seems to grow 
into favor with the audiences. There is a good orchestra of fifty per- 
formers, really better than I have yet heard at this theatre. The parts 
are cast as follows :—Isabella—Signora Maria Siebs, a Brazilian lady 
twenty years of age with marvellous talent as a vocalist, her voice 
being deliciously fresh, and the most difficult passages in the opera 
being rendered. by her with an ease and brilliancy that is positively 
refreshing; Alicia—Signora Lavini, also entitled to great praise, more 
especially in the duet with Roberto in the early portion of the opera ; 
Roberto—Signor Concordia, a painstaking tenor, a good actor, and 
entitled to the very warmest praise for his singing in the last act; 
Bertramo—Signor Antonio Garcia, a gentleman with a voice of tre- 
mendous power and large compass, reminding me very strongly of 
Formes in his best days. The opera still continues to draw, but will 
give place in a few days to Donizetti’s Gemma di Vergy, which is 
announced for speedy production. 

“ La Scala” this year will not open its doors until the Carnival, 
which commences on Dec. 26th, but the autumn season will be given 
at the other royal theatre ‘“Cannobbiana,” commencing to-night 
(Sep. 14th) with an opera (new for Milan) Isabella d’Arragona, by 
Pedrotti. The other operas announced for performance during the 
season are Werter, by Gentili, and Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan, with 
the ballets of Anna di Masovia and Shakespeare, the latter produced 
with enormous success at the fag end of the spring season at the same 
theatre. Theartists engaged are as follows :— Prime donne—Mesdames 
Elvira Demi and Gaggiotti; Seconde donne—Mesdames Elena Corani 
and “Lucia Besozzi; Primo tenore—Signor Giorgio D’Antoni; Baritone 
—Signor Cotogni; Basso—Signor Daneri; and a strong ballet 
company. 

For the season of the “ Carnivale” at “La Scala” among other 
artists engaged are Malle. Lotti, Signor Carrion, and Signora Pozzini 
(a promising pupil of the conservatorio here). The principal attrac- 
tion is to be M. Gounod’s Faust, which has not been given here for 
two years. 

The sisters Barnett (daughters of John Barnett) have been singing 
at Bergamo in Verdi's Ballo in Maschera with capital success, and are 
now engaged for the autumn season at Livorno. A young English 
barytone, Mr. George Lennon, who for two years past has been filling 
a series of successful engagements on the Italian stage, has just left 
Milan for Zante, where he is engaged for six months; he gives great 
promise of making a brilliant career. I will let you know in my next 
how the new operas go. Yours faithfully, Araus. 

Borgo di Porta Venezia, Milano, Sep. 14. 


0 


Bricguton—The second concert of the Choral Union was given in the 
Town Hall last Thursday week, and attracted a large audience. The 
chief pieces given were “The Heavens proclaim him,” “Turn thy 
face from my sins,” the Preghiera from Rossini’s Mcise, a part song by 
Pearsall, ‘Oh who will o’er the downs,” and a setting by Mr. 
Spencer of “The last rose of summer.” The principal solo vocalists 
were Miss Chate, Mr. Broadbridge (encored in the «Slumber Song ” 
by Miss Gabriel), Mr. Jordan (encored in “ The Village Blacksmith ”), 
Messrs. R. Devin, Affleck, and Broadbridge (encored in a catch entitled 
‘‘Three merry souls are we”), the Misses Foster and Loader, Messrs. 
Butler and Cripps. The pianist was Herr Kuhe, who played Handel’s 
variations on “ The Harmonious Blacksmith” and his own fantasia on 
themes from Martha. Mr. W. Devin accompanied the vocal music on 
the pianoforte, and Mr. Spencer was the conductor. The St. John’s 
Choral Society’s first concert for the season was announced for Wed- 
nesday, the programme to consist of a selection from the works of Sir 
Henry Bishop, and the band and chorus to consist of a hundred per- 
formers. 

Miss MarrorELLe has returned to London from Paris to fulfil her 
engagement with the Opera company at Covent Garden. 











ALI BEN JEN-KINS TO LUIGI ARDITI. 
Lonpoy, 

RESPECKTED Sir,—I righte because you have doughtfully eard 
of and pandered over my suckcess at Jullien’s concerts. I assure 
you that I deserve all I kan gette, and ham reddy to tek it. 

My hobjeckt hin rightinge you is to kall your hattention to my 
position. My wife is also hin a position. I have thout that having 
a suckcess hit’ would bee as well to keap it, and therefore I shoulde 
licke you, to elp bye hengageing me hin your horchester hat this 
theater. Befour sending to Costa I kommunikate with you, 
bekause I heerd you have been in Amerika. 

I have nott} beene there myself, and whye I righte to you is 
that you mite hoffer me a hengagemente, of kource, for the 
Hlittalien Opera." My costume is peculiar, and werges klosely on 
the Horyhentailes, my reppearthour is heckstensive and hincludes 
much: ‘Hairs varyhay,” ‘* Wapping old stairs,” “Sally in our 
alley,” hand cetterer. I would play them tweene the hactes of 
operas, if you wish. 

I thinke I am very moderate hin hasking honly £60 weakly. 
If you don’t hackcept I go to Costa. Hanser will oblige. 

My deer Luigi, yours, 
Awl Ben JEN-KINS. 

Two Signor Luiat Arpiti, Esq. 

P.S.—I whont play in the Balli, but if you have a disspute 
with anyboddy, I will polish him hoff in five minutes. That’s my 
way of doing it. 

Her Majesty's Theatre, Sept. 27, 1864. 

0: 
THE MUSICAL FARMER. 

In his Speech at Aylesbury, Mr. Disraeli said, 

“ The Farmer may, in one respect, be’compared to a Public Singer.” 
Well, yes, there is no denying that the Farmer does ‘sing out” 
whenever he can get achance. But there is another reason why 
the Farmer is like a Public Singer. He should do his best with 
his 
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while the sun shines.—Punch. 


——o--—- 


Lonpoyperry.—Herr Waldemar Malmene’s promised lecture on 
“Classical Music”? in the Corporation Hall, as we had anticipated, 
turned out an encouraging success, in point both of attendance and of 
excellence as a Musical performance, combining with the form of a 
lecture the practical attractions of a classical concert. Herr Malmene 
briefly explained the general forms of music, including instrumental 
Music in its grand Duplex Form, the Rondo, Sonata, Vocal, Operatic, 
Ballad, and National Forms, giving in succession numerous choice 
specimens of each from the great masters of the art, and concluding 
with two of Moore’s Melodies—viz., the “Harp that once through 
Tara’s Hall” (* Molly Astore”), and “The Minstrel Boy.” During 
the various performances Herr Malmene was enthusiastically cheered, 
and amongst the audience only one feeling of entire satisfaction 
prevailed in regard to the admirable treat which they had enjoyed on 
the occasion. ‘This accomplished musician’s residence in Derry can 
hardly fail to stimulate our progress in the higher departments of 
Musical Science.—Londonderry Standard. 


Mr. Ransrorp is engaged to sing at the City Hall Saturday Concerts 
at Glasgow to-night. 

Tue Danish Bann at Jutuen’s.—-1 Piccolo Fligelhorn, E flat— 
F. Wegener; 1 Piccolo Fligelhorn, E flat—P. Strdm; 1 Cornet, 1mo, 
B flat—Mogensen ; 1 Flugelhorn, 1mo, B flat—(1st) Sjéstrom; 1 Flugel- 
horn, 2d, B flat (1st)—Schliintz; 1 Flugelhorn, 2d, B_ flat 2nd) 
Nilson; 1 Tromba, imo, B flat—Méller; 1 Tromba, 2d, B flat— 
Andersen ; 1 Tromba, 3d, E flat—Madsen; 1 Tenorhorn, Solo, B flat 
—Rorgquist; 1 Tenorhorn, solo, B flat—Holmstriip; 1 Althorn, 1mo, 
E flat—Rosquist ; 1 Althorn, 2do, E flat—Andersen ; i Althorn, 3do E 
flat—Waiss; 1 Tenor, 1 repien, B flat—Wilhelmson ; 1 Tenor, 2 repien, 
B flat—C&rlson; 1 Tenor bass, B flat—Friman; 1 Tiiba, 1mo, F, 
Grotte; 2 Tiiba, 2do, F—Hansen; 1 Titba, 8do, F—Drill, Con- 
ductor—G. Hartmann. 
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ARABELLA GODDARD AT BIRMINGHAM. 
+*.* Lastly, Madame Arabella Goddard’s superb execution of Men- 


delssohn’s concerto in D minor, which had not been heard at a 
Birmingham Festival since the illustrious composer played it here 
himself in 1887. Madame Arabella Goddard, with one of her favorite 
instruments, a Broadwood, the rich tones of which under her wonder- 
ful fingers, completely filled the vast hall, made an immense furore. 
'The rareness of solo instrumental performances at these festivals may 
have had something to do with the extraordinary effect produced by 
our greatest English pianist ; but, nevertheless, her playing was so 
surpassingly grand and beautiful from the first note of the concerto to 
the last, that no other reason for her triumphant success need be 
sought for.—(“ Morning Post” —on the first evening concert.) 


*,* The great feature of the miscellaneous programme was Madame 
Arabella Goddard’s performance of Weber’s Concert-Stiick, a work 
which, although not comparable in merit to the Mendelssohn concerto 
introduced on Tuesday evening, is a most picturesque, imaginative, 
and ‘ingenious piece of writing. The fair pianist’s performance was 
followed with eagerness and evident delight by numbers of fair 
amateurs, who came provided with the score for their better edifica- 
tion, and we need scarcely say that the object fully warranted the 
attention bestowed upon it. Madanie Goddard’s execution of the 
delicate pianissimo passages for the treble hand alone, was something 
wonderful for crispness and perfect articulation, and in the florid 
mazes of the impetuous final movement so ingeniously worked up 
with the orchestra towards the close, we have never heard more liquid 
and artistically shaded pianoforte playing. It is needless to remark 
that this genuinely artistic performance was enthusiastically applauded, 
even by the very “popular” audience assembled. — (“‘ Birmingham 
Daily Post”"—on the third evening concert.) 


*,* The miscellaneous concert which followed comprised some 
noteworthy features, in the foremost rank of which we must place the 
superb performance of Weber’s Concert-Stick by Madame Arabella 
Goddard. This incomparable artist seemed to breathe life into the 
instrument, now drawing from it soft sweet sighs by.the caresses of 
her delicate fingering, now rousing it by sympathy to utterances which 
breathed all the fire of her own brilliant animation. No small 
element in the marvellous charm of her playing is the total absence of 
effort, which is one of its prominent characteristics; the gentlest con- 
tact of her fingers with the keys appears to suffice to awaken them to 
the expression of the grand thoughts and delicate fancies which have 
inspired the composer, and which her own mind grasps with 
consummate skill.—(** Morning Star’’—on the third evening concert.) 


*,* The Sonata of Beethoven, which brought M. Sainton and 
Madame Goddard together, on the little instrumental platform, was a 
treat of no ordinary kind for the many real music-lovers present. ‘The 
light, tripping, scherzando character of the first movement was 
admirably preserved in the performance of those accomplished artists, 
and the admiration of the audience was fairly divided between the 
fluency of Madame Goddard’s unerring digitation, and the gossamer 
lightness and lightning celerity of M. Sainton’s “ bowing.” In the 
graceful and wondrously pathetic adagio, the results obtained were 
only less satisfactory, when, from their extreme delicacy, some of the 
effects became, in remote parts of so large an assemblage, inappreciable. 
Madame Goddard’: diminuendo runs, like diminishing strings of pearls, 
sometimes reached that extreme, when ’twixt them and silence 
nothing lived; and M. Sainton’s pianissimo playing more than once 
passed even the border line, and penetrated in that stilly region, 
whither the imagination, in default of the ear, was compelled to follow 
him. ‘Che two players united their efforts with the happiest effect, and 
the passages for the two instruments in imitation were executed with 
a loving sympathy and perfection of tone, which found its way to the 
heart of the most unimpressionable listener. ‘The concluding presto, 
full of motion, melody, and character, was executed with a verve and 
spirit, and evident feeling of enjoyment on the part of the performers, 
which was not slow to communicate itself to the audience. Not the 
least attractive feature of this performance, was the entire absence of 
effort apparent in the rendering, even of the most complex and rapid 
passages, and we think, in his desire for effect.—(“ Birmingham Daily 
Post”—on the second evening concert). 


*,* The pianoforte Concerto was magnificently executed. The D 
minor, Op. 40, was composed and played by Mendelssohn at the festival 
here in 1837. Madame Arabella Goddard’s reading was Mendels- 
sohnian throughout, and she took the exciting finale with the same 
express speed as the illustrious composer; but every part7came out 
with clearness, despite the terrific pace. Anything more poetic than 
the reading of the lovely andante movement in B flat cannot be con- 
ceived. ‘here is this specialty about the pianoforte performances of 
Madame Arabella Goddard, that while she has all the manual force 
and digital dexterity of the piano player, a charm is superadded in the 





touch which is essentially feminine. Costa directed the orchestral 
accompaniments with the utmost skill, and the Concerto was 
thoroughly appreciated.—(* Morning Herald,” and ‘ Standard” —on the 
Jirst evening concert.) 


*,* The sonata was remarkable from every point of view. Its intro- 
duction at a festival concert marks an era in art progress in this 
country which has been gradually prepared for and educated in classic 
music—first, by the Musical Union, under Mr. Ella’s direction, in 
which the aristocratic element abounds; and secondly, by the London 
Monday Popular Concert, under the management of Mr. Arthur 
Chappell. ‘To the latter institution are the masses indebted for their 
knowledge and appreciation of the noblest productions of the classic 
chamber school. Indeed the sonatas of Beethoven, whether for 
pianoforte, or associated with any other instrument, are as familiar now 
as household words, and no artiste has done more to make them known 
and understood, guoad the pianoforte, than Madame Arabella Goddard. 
Her famous feat of attacking the B flat (with which her name 
is associated) paved the way for the performances of the other sonatas, 
which no other player, native or foreign, ventured to grapple with until 
Madame Arabella Goddard became the pioneer, for the word difficulty 
in her musical dictionary is read, “Sonata to be overcome,” and 
marvellously has she mastered intricacies which soi-disant Beethovenites 
and affected Teutonics did not dare attack until a lady executant set 
the example. Beethoven composed ten sonatas for the piano and violin 
—three dedicated to Count Salieri, two to Count Meurice de Fries, 
three to the Emperor of Russia, one to Prince Rodolph, and one to 
Kreutzer, Op. 47 in A. The last mentioned is the work which is the 
pet of the public, but the one in C minor the second of the Russian 
set) is very grand and impressive. The sonatain G, executed last 
night with such admirable playfulness and precision by the distin- 
guished violinist Sainton and his accomplished associate, the queen of 
pianistes, Madame Goddard, has frequently figured in the schemes of 
the Monday Popular Concerts. It was not only listened to last night 
with deep attention, but it was evidently enjoyed by the large 
auditory, who applauded earnestly. It is difficult to choose between 
the movements, so beautiful is the composition in its entirety. For 
depth of feeling the preference might be given to the adagio, in which 
the wire-drawn sweetness of the softest passages could not be surpassed. 
The finale was taken at a rattling pace, but certainty accompanied 
vigour and speed.—(* Morning Herald” aud “ Standard”—on the second 
evening concert). 

—_)————— = 

Dusiin.—(From a Correspondent).—The operatic engagement opened 
on Saturday evening the 24th inst., and as might be expected from 
the announcement that Donizetti's masterpiece, Lucrezia Borgia, would 
be performed, the house was well filled, the pit and gallery being 
crowded to excess. The casgwas all that could be desired, Mdlle. 
Titiens sustaining the part of the unscrupulous Duchess with an 
amount of force and genius that characterizes the great artist in what- 
ever she undertakes, Her appearance, as she stepped from the gondola, 
was the signal for enthusiastic applause; and cheer after cheer, and 
other demonstrations were prolonged for several minutes. Her first 
aria, “ Com’e bello,” was rendered with a richness and purity of tone 
and depth of feeling that was truly grand, showing the full resources 
of her matchless voice ; while. her acting throughout was all that could 
be desired, and more indeed than could well be imagined. Signor 
Gardoni, I regret to say, was hardly up to the mark as Gennaro, 
whether from the effects of the voyage across the channel, or that 
his voice is not what it used to be, I could not determine; but, 
from his former achievments, I expected something more than I heard 
on Saturday evening. His acting was good throughout, especially in 
the last scene, and his singing of the solos and in the concerted pieces 
were given with grace and feeling, making up to a certain extent for 
want of voice. The Duke Alphonzo of Mr. Santley was second to none 
that I have seen, his powerful and highly cultivated baritone voice 
telling throughout the house with the greatest effect; and in the 
recitative and aria, ‘“‘ Vieni, la mia vendetta,” he received an encore, the 
first of the evening. Mdlle. Grossi made her first bow before a Dublin 
audience in the character of Maffio Orsini. She has a contralto voice 
of great power and compass, and of the purest quality, while in her 
rendering of the brindisi she proved herself to be a careful and well- 
trained artist. She was encored three times, which seemed to surprise 
the fair Signora herself, who apparently did not understand it. The 
remaining parts were well sustained by Signors Casaboni, Vercellini, 
and Manini. Signor Arditi wielded the baton with his usual ability, 
and the orchestra, which was under the clever leadership of Mr. Levy, 
was full and efficient. The operas continue nightly until the 8th of 
October. Pinu. Purcetn. 


Mitan.—The season at the Cannobiana Theatre will be opened with 
Isabella d’ Arragona, by Pedrotti, and a ballet, Anna di Masovia, by Rota. 
The second opera selected for performance is Werther, by Gentili, 
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Mr. Costa’s ** NAAMAN.”—We understand that Mr. Costa, at 
the request of her Majesty the Queen, has dedicated his oratorio 
of Naaman, performed for the first time at the Birmingham 
Festival, to the memory of the late Prince Consort, who, it is said, 
took great interest in the selection and treatment of the theme Mr, 
Costa has so successfully handled.—Birmingham Daily Post. 

Mr. Howarp Guover’s Musica Festivais.—The first of 
these fortnightly entertainments comes off this afternoon at Drury 
Lane, and, as may be anticipated from Mr. Howard Glover's 
antecedents in the concert line, is an exceedingly attractive affair. 
Nearly all the available talent in the Metropolis is secured, and 
some features of extraordinary interest provided. Among the 
latter we may mention the performance of Beethoven’s ** Pastoral 
Symphony” with scenery and dramatic action, which made so 
powerful a sensation at Mr. Glover's concerts last year. This 
alone would be worth going to Drury Lane to hear and see. 

Donprz.—‘' The first of two entertainments on Scottish Songs by 
Mr. Kennedy,” writes the Dundee Advertiser (Sep, 29), “ was given in 
the Exchange Rooms yesterday evening. The hall was crowded in 
every corner by a most respectable audience, many of whom were 
unable to obtain seats. It is quite a work of supererogation to say 
anything concerning the merits of these entertainments, for the praises 
of the vocalist are sounded by all who have had the privilege of 
enjoying the rare treat they afford. 

WotveRHAmPron.—(Communicated).—Mr. Brewster, the proprietor of 
the concert hall, recently gave an entertainment in aid of the funds 
of the National Life-Boat Institution. The proceeds amounted to 
£18 14s. 6d., to which Mr. Brewster generously added £6 5s. 6d., making 
a total of £25. That amount has been forwarded to the Institution by 
Capt. H. Segrave, the zealous Hon. Secretary of the Wolverhampton 
branch. We earnestly trust that this laudable example of Mr. Brewster 
will be followed by the proprietors of other concert rooms in the large 
towns throughout Staffordshire, and thus practically assist the Life-Boat 
Institution in carrying out on the coast its great national work. 

Manonester—(From a Correspondent.)—M. Gounod’s Faust was 
given at the Theatre Royal, on the 22nd. The cast was—Margherita, 
Malle. Titiens ; Siebel, Mdlle. Grossi; Faust, Signor Gardoni; Valen- 
tine, Mr. Santley; Mephistopheles, Signor Bossi. The chorus was 
small—quite inadequate indeed, for the arduous duty they had to 
perform; their number ought to have been increased three-fold. The 
band on the whole was efficient, it had been strengthened by per- 
formers from the orchestra of Her Majesty's ‘Theatre, London. The 
only fault was the occasional braying of the brass instruments, which 
in many places marred the musical picture by overclouding the singers 
and the rest of the band; with this single exception we had a first- 
rate provincial troupe. ‘The introduc#n to the opera was finely 
rendered, especially the movement for the string band. Mdlle. Titiens 
was in excellent voice, her singing and acting were grand and mag- 
nificent. In the garden scene she was beautiful, her joy was unbounded 
with the casket of jewels, and her manner of expressing her own 
affecting history to Faust—a purehearted breathing of love—was 
exquisitely graceful, The rest of this most lovely of love scenes, so 
poetically conceived, is raised to an exultant climax by Mdlle. Titiens. 
Her agony in the church scene is heartrending; still more so at the 
death of Valentine, when he breathes his curse upon her, her counte- 
nance illustrates an expression which makes the heart quiver. In the 
dungeon scene Mdlle. Titiens is truly sublime; her glorious voice 
swells above all, declaiming a melody which tunes the emotions of the 
heart to the grandeur with which she regales the true lover of music. 
She never sang better than on this occasion, she appeared to be 
inspired, indeed, as she knelt in prayer, and poured out the feelings 
of her soul in Gounod’s simple melody, which she makes divine. 
Signor Gardoni’s Faust does him credit, so far as showing him to be a 
good singer. It is not in his power, however, to give the music its 
proper effect. As a solo singer his voice lacks richness of quality, 
and refinement of style. Signor Bossi performed the character of 
Mephistopheles efficiently; his singing throughout the opera was 
excellent. Mdlle. Grossi, as Siebel, had very little to do, but that 
little she did well. This lady has a most beautiful contralto voice, pos- 
sessing power and uncommon sweetness, while her singing is not 
devoid of charm. The timeis not far distant when she will take an 
exalted position in her profession. Mr. Santley, as Valentine, placed 
himself above criticism. To see and hear him in this character is to 
sit and learn, so perfect is his singing, and so true to nature his acting. 
A delicious vein of melody runs through the opera of Faust. It is 
compiled together from beginning to end of dainty bits of melody, 
which may be extracted in fragments to please the musician’s fancy. 
M. Gounod has linked these fragments together with a masterly 
finish. Voices and instruments appear to rival each other in pro- 


ducing beautiful strains of music. T,B.B, 





r being well under control, and clear and resonant. 





ArunDEL.—(From a Correspondent.)—A very excellent performance 
of The Creation, under the direction of Mr. J. Parry Cole, was given. 
in the Parish Church on Monday, and attracted a numerous and 
fashionable audience. The band and chorus were selected from the 
London Sacred Harmonic, assisted by the Arundel Band and Choral 
Society, altogether numbering about one hundred performers. The 
a vocalists were Miss Susanna Cole, Miss Robertine Henderson, 

essrs. Wilbye Cooper and Chaplin? Henry. The chorus singers 
were greatly strengthened by the addition of Messrs, Weller, Dean, 
Barber, Osmond, Pillow and Bishop, lay vicars of Chichester Cathedral. 
The whole performance was an eminent success, and proves what the 
talent and energy of one man may effect even is so small a town as 
Arundel. 

Dusiin.—“ The recital of Gounod’s Mirella by the pupils of Mr. 
Gaskin’s classes, at the Antient Concert Rooms,” says the Irish Times, 
‘was largely attended. The music was accompanied with necessary 
explanation by Mr. Gaskin. The opening chorus, ‘ Facciam Carole,’ 
the beautiful song of Tavena, the duet ‘ Vincenzina 1’e pari,’ may be 
singled out from the first act as specially deserving of praise. In the 
second act the song of Orrias, which upon Thursday evening will be 
sung by Mr. Santley, was given by an old pupil of Mr. Gaskin. Mr. 
Fletcher Baker infused both sweetness and delicacy of expression into 
the cavatina ‘ Ah! se de’ preghi.’ It isa wonder that, gifted with a 
rich and flexible tenor, and with the marks of his Italian teaching 
evident in his style, Mr. Baker has not attempted to gain a position 
upon the lyric stage. The ‘Pilgrim’s March’ and the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Chorus’ were appropriately rendered. Indeed, all the choruses and 
concerted pieces went smoothly and effectively, and Mr. Gaskin con- 
ducted with much ability. It was expected that Mdlle. Titiens and 
other members of the Italian Opera Company would have attended, 
but the great prima donna wrote to express her regret that circum- 
stances prevented her presence.” 

LiverPoot.—The Liverpool Musical Society gave their second con- 
cert in St. George’s Hall on Monday evening, the oratorio being 
Handel's Judas Maccabeus. The principal vocalists were Miss 
Armstrong, Mrs, Skeaf, Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. Henri Drayton, 
the chorus numbering 150 performers. Mr. J. Sanders conducted, and 
Mr. W. T. Best presided at the grand organ. Mr. Henri Drayton gave 
the recitative beginning “I feel the Deity-within,” with great feeling, 
while his articulation was clear and distinct. _His most successful effort 
was, however, in the passage commencing ‘ Be comforted, nor think 
those plagues are sent.” Mr. Montem Smith, as Judas, showed himself 
a careful and accomplished singer, his voice being displayed to least 
advantage in the air “Sound an Alarm,” &c. Mrs, Skeaf has hardly 
the requirements to sing in oratorio music. In the duets with Miss 
Armstrong, especially ““O Lovely Peace, with Plenty Crowned,” she 
was entitled to some praise. Miss Armstrong, called upon to sustain 
the part originally allotted to Miss Bennet at a short notice, acquitted 
herself creditably, her voice, though somewhat wanting in softness, 
The choruses were, 
generally speaking, successful, and showed that the large number of 
performers had been under careful training, The chorus “See the 
conquering hero comes!” was entitled to the palm. Mr. Sanders was 
an energetic and painstaking conductor. Mr. Best played splendidly 
on the organ, but occasionally the immense power of the instrument 
deadened the voices of the singers. Miss Bateman, after a trip to 
America to see her relatives, has this week commenced a series of pro- 
vincial engagements «t the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, to which her 
Leah has nightly attracted numerous audiences, Miss Bateman’s novel 
and intense style of acting has created a decided sensation. She was 
well supported by Mr. George Jordan from the Lyceum, Mr. Swin- 
bourne from Drury Lane, and Miss Milly Palmer, the local leading 
actress, whose Maddalena is highly praised for its graceful pathos and 
charming personnel. 


Advertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
| he maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiessle and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


Just published, price 3s., 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Conpeset hy Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


BY ary “MARCH or tur DANISH GUARDS,” 
for the Pianoforte, price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA, 


No. I, for the 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composep BY CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 6s. 
UO in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
To be Published by Subscription, 
MASS in B flat, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 


Solo, with Chorus. Composed and dedicated by permission to His Imperial 
Majesty Dom Pepro II, Emperor of Brazil, 


By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
To Subscribers, 58.; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 6d, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“LILLY’S LOVE,’ 
BALLAD, 


MRS. ENEAS MACDONNELL 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. s. d. 

“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... ow 40 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment ow 40 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums oe 3 0 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W.M. ... 3 0 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... . «+ 4 0 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





New AnD Revisep Epition. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
Second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
Which greatly increase its value.” —Jlustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 


Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 


“MIRELLA,” 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The music of Mirella is as good as that of Faust; perhaps, in some respects, 
better." —Daily News, ’ ave aK 
“*M. Gounod has given to the world another genuine aud charming work.”"—The 


mes, 
“ The music of Afirelia will as surely make its way with the public as that of 
Faust.”—Standard, 

‘* A capital opera; no living man could write anything for the stage comparable to 
it."—Athenceum, 

‘“* We have to thank Mr. Mapleson for giving us an opportunity of hearing the last 
= of one who cer ainly new is the greatest living operatic composer."—Saturday 

eview, 





THE PRINCIPAL VOCAL PIECES. 
1.—THE OPENING CHORUS. 


This exquisite subject (“* Facctam CarnoLe ") may be had as a song, as a duet, as a 
chorus, and for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. The following 
quotations from the press refer to this melody :—* There is nothing in modern opera 
to exceed it in freshness and Southern character."—Atheneum. “ Nothing more 
fresh or melodious has ever been imagined than this lovely inspiration, a worthy 
pendant to the Valse in Faust."—Daily Telegraph, “ Beautifully simple and tender.” 


—Daily News, 
2.—THE SAVOYARD MELODY. 

This simple and beautiful melody is performed by the orchestra. It is, however, 
published with English words, “ Far From 418 Mountains,” and in Italian, “ Au 
DESTATI OR sv ;” and for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. 

3.—THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 

“ Fetice Pastore,” sung by Malle. Volpini. “ A delicious little air."—7he Times. 
“Exceedingly charming.”"—Daily Telegraph, “A delicious melody."—Saturday 
Review. 

4—MDLLE, TITIENS’ SONG. 


“The most popular is the bravura aria, “ Non mura 11 Core.” “ More than the 
rival in our estimation to the Jewel Song in Faust, as being a purer strain of 
melody ."—Standard. 


5.—MDLLE. TREBELLI’S SONG. : 

“LA STAGIONE ARRIVA, 0 BELLA,” encored every night. “This will be in every 
body's mouth, and it is certainly the most catching melody in the opera."—Saturday 
Review. “ An exquisite little song.”—Daily Telegraph. 

6.—SIGNOR GIUGLINIS SONG, 

“An! se p'precui miei.” “A lovely song."—Saturday Review. “A delicious 

cavatina.”"—Mprning Advertiser. 
7.—MR. SANTLEY'S SONG. 
‘ Sr L'ARLEE 81 SON Recine.” A bold and vigorous strain.”—Standard. 


8—THE DUETS. 


1. “ CHANSON DE MAGALI,” sung by Mdlle, Titiens and Signor Giuglini. “One 
the most captivating things in the opera."—Sunday Times. “Likely to become 
popular as anything in Faust.—Standard, 2. “ Au! PARLA Ancor,” sung by Md_le, 
Volpini and Mdlle. Titiens. 


The Complete Opera, in Italian or French, 16s. For Pianoforte, 10s. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE OVERTURE —Solo and Duet. 

* Seems to be a string of popular melodies of the South of France."—Daily News, 
“Pretty, light, and essentially pastoral."—T7he Times. “A beautiful composition.” 
—Advertiser. 

THE AIRS. 
By W. H. Callcott, in Three Books, Solos and Duets, 5s. and 6s, each. 








PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Kuhe's F: ia, Mirella 
Madame Oury’s Fantasia : 
Rosellen’s Souvenirs de Mirella ( a Selections of Airs) 
Nordmann's Bouquet de Melodi 

Brinley Richards’ Cheeur de Magnanarelles (the opening Chorus) ...........+. ecece 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Melody ; 
Ketterer’s Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant piece) 
Lysberg’s Mirella Fartasia 
Ganz’s Reminiscences of Mirella 
Forbes’ Fantasia 
Coote’s Mirella Quadrilles 
Coote’s Mirella Waltzes 
Victor Colline’s Mirella Valse 


BOOSEY & Co., 28 Holles Street, W. 
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KUHE’S 


Four New Pieces. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


TA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


THE 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Brilliant Transcription. Price 4s. 


SYDNEY SMITH'S 
| Four New Pieces. 


MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. 


Morceau Militaire. Price 4s. 


REVE ANGELIQUE. 


Berceuse. Price 4s. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Spinnlied. Price 4s. 


LES HUGUENOT. 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. 4s. 








LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





CHAPPELL & Co.’s 


IN EW 


Musical Publications, 
KENILWORTH. 


NOW READY, 
The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuortey, Esq. Music 
composed by Arruur Sutuivay. Price complete 12s. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d, 
Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 
I am a Ruler on the Sea - Qs. 6d. 


Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps - 3s. Od. 


Sung by Mr. Cummines and Madame Semmes. 
A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - Qs. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“RPAUST.” 


Callcott’s mee of Faust, 1 & 2 





each - - 5s. Od. 
Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, saa 
each - -— = 6s. Od. 


Callcott’s Kermesse ees. con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men's Chorus,’ asa Duet- - 3s. Od. 


Callcott’s Soldier's Chorus - - 3s. Od. 


As performed in the Opera. Duet-8s. 6d. 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante{Duet 
for two Pianofortes - - ~- 8g. Od. 
Qsborne’s Grand Concertante for 
two Performers on one Pianoforte 6s. Od. 


Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 4s, Od. 
Favarger Fantasia - - = 4s, Od. 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 4s. Od. 





CHAPPHLIE & Co., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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